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EWS OF THE WEEK. 

N y TH 

LITTLE gleam of success lights up the week. The recent 
émeute in Beloochistan, though led by men who were 
practically brigand chiefs, was formidable, for there were chiefs 
onthe Persian side who might have aided it, and the Beloochees 
everywhere belong to the half-tamed among our subjects. 
Colonel Mayne, however, has crushed the revolt in the old 
way. He did not wait for a corps darmée with heaps of 
Brigadiers and a huge mob of camp-followers, but attacked 
the enemy, who were fifteen hundred strong, with three 
hundred men, chiefly Beloochee Rifles. He found the 
émeutiers on January 3lst in a gorge at a place called 
Turbat, ascended the hill on the left flank with dis- 
mounted cavalry, and in a fight of two hours broke up 
the enemy, who fled, leaving all their leaders and one 
hundred men dead upon the hillsides. It seems to have 
been a most gallant deed, done in the way to which India 
was accustomed before she had a “Simla group” who 
think small forces mean great risks, and that one of 
the first uses of war is to furnish many opportunities to 
many leading officers. India was won at Plassey, saved at 
Assaye, and regained at Lucknow by high resolve and daring 
energy, not by huge masses of troops who can hardly move. 


#,* The Editors cannot undertake to return Manuscript, in any case. 





The success is the pleasanter because we have had another 
failure on the Frontier. As the Zakka-khels are still defiant, 
an effort was made on January 29th to carry off their herds, 
which, it was believed, would be in the Kajurai Plain. No 
less than four brigades were ordered to converge on the spot. 
The plan was either betrayed from our side or sus- 
pected, three of the brigades were unopposed, and the whole 
force of the clansmen was directed against the fourth. What 
Precisely happened is not explained, but it would seem that the 
troops had to carry a hill which had been occupied and then 
abandoned, that they did carry it and then retreated, and 
were caught in a gorge. The Afridis swarmed above the 
gorge, descending within 30 ft. of our men, and we only 
escaped with the loss of five officers killed, of whom the 
heroic Colonel Haughton is the best known, and thirty men 
killed, wounded, and missing. The reverse has, of course, in- 
spirited the Afridis, and General Lockhart, who had arrived 
in Caleutta on his way home, has thought it necessary to 
return to Peshawur; but there is no evidence as yet that the 
fame has spread. 


We recently mentioned that the Afridis had one, and but 
one, real grievance against us. We impede their supply of 
salt, which does not exist in the hills. In the last letter 
: re Henry Havelock-Allan to the Daily Mail he mentions 
- his Afridi friends in our service told him that their 
nsmen’s first complaint was the ruinous price of salt, 













































































No credible news has been received from China this week. 
There are rumours that Russia and Great Britain have come 
to an agreement on some basis, of which nothing is knewn 
except that Talienwan is not to be an open port; that the 
Japanese are preparing for immediate war; and that Russia 
is urging both cruisers and troops tewards Port Arthur, 
dreading, «3 we read the news, that the “ waspish Japanese,” 
as Mr. Greenwood calls them, may make some sudden spring. 
All the ramours are probably based upon facts, but the facts 
are so distorted and so bewildering that we advise our 
readers to await the early discussions in Parliament. 
The time is not long now, if the correspondents at 
Pekin, with their appeals to the pride of two great 
nations, have not made any final settlement impossible. 
Meanwhile it is well to remember three things,—that the 
Dowager Empress of China, who really governs in Pekin, 
possesses every ability except the ability to be straight- 
forward; that we have not the power to rescue Manchuria 
for China, even if we had the will; and that we shall not give 
up our claim to keep China open to universal trade, even if 
that resolve involves great sacrifices. They may remember 
also, in justice to oar Embassy at Pekin, that it is terribly 
hard to protect a Power that will not strike a stroke for itself, 
that hates protection as much as attack, and that is incapable 
of giving an answer at once rapid amd truthful. To have Ah 
Sin for a client would puzzle the sharpest lawyer in Europe. 


The Emperor ef Russia adheres to his decision that 
Prince George of Greece shall be Governor-General of 
Crete, and he has now been formally joined by Great 
Britain and France. Germany professes indifference, and 
Austria really feels it, but it is probable that the Sultan still 
hopes for German adhesion. He is, therefore, still recalcitrant, 
and talks of keeping Thessaly. The Prince of Bulgaria has, 
accordingly, sent in a streng complaint about atrocities at 
Uskub, just as a hint that he can, if so minded, strike 
Edhem Pasha from the rear with troops very different from 
the Greek. It is rumoured that to bring a complicated 
muddle to an end Prince George will be escorted to Crete 
by ships of the three Powers,—the precise course we 
ventured, last week, to hope for. All that is wanted in addition 
is £300,000 for a strong gendarmerie, Cretan and Massul- 
man, and a man like General Kitchener to shoot them into 
perfect discipline. The island might be made in six months 
as safe as Kent, and would then be rich. 


The trial of M. Zola has not begun, but the Dreyfus affair 
has advanced some steps nearer to explanation. Baron von 
Biilow last week denied, in a way which nothing but 
malignity can doubt, that Germany had any dealings with 
Dreyfus, and this week the Marquis di Rudini and his 
Government have made the same declaration on behalf of 
Italy. There remain Britain and Russia, and we hardly need 
say that Lord Dufferin did not bribe a Fremch officer to 
betray secrets that we care nothing about. In fact it is 
admitted that Russia bought the documents, and we believe 
—though we know no secrets—it will be found that she bought 
them to make sure that France was not ready to make a 
rush on Germany, and that she showed them to German 
authorities to remove German susceptibilities provoked by the 
Dual Alliance. That was the cause of the original blunder 
of the French Government, which, knowing that Germany 
was in possession of copies of the papers, fancied she had 
purchased them. According to the Continental code of 
ethics no Power was greatly to blame, and the French 
Government, as we guess, is using the international secrets 
to guard a home secret, which we incline to believe any 
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:Government in the world under the same circumstances 
would rigidly keep, and which will not be revealed until all 
actors on the scene have passed away. 


We are a people of peaceful traders—shopkeepers, our 
rivals of the Continent affirm—and are consequently at war 
on only eight points of the globe, with forces which in the 
aggregate only just exceed sixty thousand men. There are 
thirty-five thousand on the Indian Frontier fighting the 
clansmen of the Northern Himalayas, who, according to the 
Afridi sub-officers interrogated by Sir Henry Havelock-Allan, 
are all eager to enter our service; twenty-five thousand about 
to defeat the Khalifa at Omdurman; a thousand doing 
sentry duty in Crete; four hundred putting down an outbreak 
in Mekran; three hundred crushing a mutiny in Uganda; and 
some hundreds more restoring order in Lagos, Borneo, and 
Basutoland. All these troops, though of different nationalities 
—Englishmen, Sikhs, Ghoorkas, Rajpoots, Malays, Egyptians, 
Soudanese, Haussas, and Wagandas—are under British 
officers, are paid from funds under British control, and 
are engaged in the self-same work, that of solidifying the 
Pax Britannica, so that a commercial civilisation may have a 
fair chance to grow. It is good work on the whole, it is 
fairly well done, and the officers who do it are the most 
merciful of their kind; but we need not say the strain on the 
Army is severe, and we might, we really think, give up talking 
so much about the peacefulness of our special mission. Like 
Christianity, England intends peace but carries a sword. We 
say nothing of the Fleet, which throughout the world restrains 
warlike ambitions, clears the seas of piracy, and would, were 
the Government quite honest in the matter, clear the planet 
of that sum of all iniquities, the ocean-borne slave-trade. 


The Times’ correspondent in Paris tells in Thursday’s 
issne a curious story illustrating the ways of diplomacy. 
In August, 1896, the Russian Emperor visited the Austrian 
Emperor at Vienna, and gave him the pleasantest assur- 
ances. The French Ambassador did not quite like that, 
but Prince Lobanoff, who was a genius in his way and 
frightened all his diplomatic rivals, visited M. Lozé, and 
with most sweet words sought to soothe away every suspicion. 
M. Lozé, however, had been the supreme detective of France, 
and did not much believe in anybody. He accordingly 
strolled up to Prince Lobanoff and Count Badeni while 
talking at the review, and warmly thanked the Prince for the 
comforting assurances he had empowered him to transmit to 
Paris. Count Badeni bit his lips with irritation, and even the 
Prince was moved, but the Austrian Emperor hearing of the 
incident, said, smiling, to his Minister of War, “It is needless 
then to countermand to-morrow’s Councilof War.” The effect 
of the Imperial interview had been undone. M. Lozé is clever, 
but there is a better story still told of Sir Edmund Monson’s 
finesse when dealing with M. Hanotaux,—but perhaps it had 
better be reserved till M. Hanotaux, as President or as spirit, 
is beyond caring about diplomatic defeats. 


Mr. Chamberlain is evidently, to employ a rather slangy 
phrase, “in his best form.” He madefon Saturday a speech 
at the dinner of the Jewellers’ Association, Birmingham, 
which was positively crammed with epigrams. He compared 
many of his opponents with the French dramatist who com- 
plained of an intrusion because he was happy, “ having just 
hung one villain of a Minister and banished another who 
was an idiot.” “The leadership of the Opposition,” he 
continued, “‘is now a noun of number.” He doubted if all the 
Opposition was sincere; but no doubt if the other party had 
been in power they would have behaved differently,—* in 
fact, instead of aiding agriculture they would have abolished 
the Honse of Lords; instead of giving relief to voluntary 
schools they would have disestablished the Church; and 
instead of giving compensation to workmen they would have 
deprived the workman of his beer; and when they had 
intervals of leisure they would have given Home-rule to 
Ireland, and they would have destroyed the integrity of the 
United Kingdom.” That last is a point too often forgotten. 


make James IJ. King. Providence did that at last, and the 
people had to rise in insurrection against the second Monarch. 





, however, by the Conservatives—and, as we t 


The more serious part of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was a | 


very earnest defence of his Colonial policy and that of the 
Foreign Office in China. He felt certain that if the com- 


| There the whole representation is in the han 


We are not only to kill Charles IL, but to do it in order to | The more strenuous of the Birmingham Libera 


merce of the United Kingdom failed we should be a fifth. 
rate State, consisting of two small islands in the North 
Atlantic, unable to provide for its people in anything like 
comfort. That commerce is threatened from within by the 
mistakes of both manufacturers and men, the latter of whom 
must understand that the day is to the strong, and mut 
put out their full strength, and not bring down the averag 
to the level of a minimum performance. It is also threateng 
from without by the closing of our markets, especially iy 
West Africa and Chira, In regard to the former, we must 
fight for the Hinterland of Lagos and the Gold Coast; anj 
in regard to the latter, we must insist that all opportunitie, 
of trade shall be kept open for all men, ourselves included, 
That was a policy which we proclaimed as long ago y 
in 1548, and we must maintain it now. We agree in the 
main, though we partly doubt the profitableness of Wes 
Africa until it is more civilised; bat we demur, as historians, 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s picture of an uncommercial England 
Forty millions of Anglo-Saxons with too little to eat would, 
we venture to say, be the most formidable foe that Europe ha 
ever encountered. The Continent is always asking us tos 
up a conscription, but it will shrink back in horror if we ever 
do it. France was conquered by the Plantagenets becau» 
there was not room enough in this island for us all, and soit 
would be again. The world does not know what it gains by 
the full feeding and consequent good humour of the British 
people. 


On Wednesday Lord Salisbury and the Duke of Devonabir 
received at the Foreign Office a deputation from twenty-one 
of the great parochial divisions and Vestries of the Metropolis, 
their object being to ask for the introduction of a Bill in the 
next Session of Parliament to provide for “ the creation of 
Metropolitan municipalities of dignity and importance, and 
to confer upon them the right to perform municipal duties’ 
Mr. Wheeler, Q.C., who introduced the deputation, said it 
represented over two anda half millions of people, and over 
£20,000,000 of rateable value. They did not attack the 
County Council, but recognised the necessity for the existence 
of such a body, and did not wish to detract from its useful 
ness and importance.j The best answer to the suggestion that 
they wished to get rid of the Equalisation of Rates Act was 
the fact “that out of the twenty-one authorities represented, 
no fewer than thirteen were recipients of the rate.” All the 
other speakers who followed agreed in repudiating any desire 
to put burdens on the poorer parishes or to attack the County 
Council. Unquestionably the deputation proves that there 
is a strong desire for a more dignified scheme of government 
among the local authorities which make up the Metropolis. 


The Duke of Devonshire, who followed, gave a sketch of 
the various ways in which the Government might meet tle 
wishes of the deputation. It might merely create the new 
municipalities with the old Vestry duties, and leave all ide 
of addition or adjustment for another time. Next, it might 
arrange for the immediate transfer of certain powers. Lastly, 
they might give some powers at once, and reserve others (0 
be transferred. The Duke did not say which plan tle 
Government intended to adopt, but asked for more light a 
to what new powers were asked for. Lord Salisbury followed 
with a very able disclaimer of any notion of breaking up the 
County Council, or altering the present fiscal system ot 
London. We dave dealt with bis speech elsewhere, and wil 
only note here his appeal to the ratepayers to shake off the 
apathy and attend to their own local affairs. That, we fear, 
isa counsel of perfection which will never be heartily followed. 
London life is so interesting from the point of view ¢ 
Imperial politics, of art, of science, of literature, and of 
commerce, that men have little energy left for ratepay¢® 
questions. 


The Home-rulers have had a great disappointment this 
week. They not unnaturally hoped that there would bea 
split between the Liberal Unionists and the Conservatives 
over the Edgbaston seat, vacated by the death of Mr. Diss. 

1 Unions 
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Birmingham Conservatives naturally enough feel that, con- 
sidering their strength in the town, they have a right to at 
least two seats; and this claim was practically admitted by 
the leaders when Lord Charles Beresford came forward and 
then retired. Mr. Chamberlain, who has always shown him- 
self loyal not merely to the letter but to the spirit of the 
Compact, however, threw himself into the controversy, and at 
last induced the local Liberal Unionists to resign their claim 
to the seat. 


On Wednesday Mr. Chamberlain went down to Birmingham 
and addressed the Edgbaston Liberal Unionist Divisional 
Council, urging upon them the necessity for giving way. His 
speech was a model of what such a speech should be. There 
was neither hectoring nor wheedling, but a frank and loyal 
appeal. When he asked them, “ What is a leader ?” his voice 
had in it a ring which all democratic gatherings like, but which 
they hear too seldom. “ By your grace, by your election, by 
your continued kindness and confidence, I am,” said Mr. 
Chamberlain, “the leader of the Liberal Unionist party in Bir- 
mingham. As your leader, itis my duty to advise you. Itis, of 
course, within your power to reject my advice; but if you reject 
my advice, of course you reject the leader. Iam not one of 
those, of whom we see many, who, for the sake of a nominal 
leadership, are content to follow.” In the end, Mr. Chamber- 
lain carried his followers with him, and it was decided by a 
majority of 84 votes to 29 that the Conservatives should have the 
seat, though the Liberal Unionist Council is to be given some 
influence in the choice. There is, we see, still some local 
grumbling over the incident, but unless we are greatly mis- 
taken it need not be taken very seriously. All Unionists will 
be glad that the incident should have ended, and as it did. 
The Birmingham Conservatives were clearly entitled to 
another seat. Now the Compact may fairly be construed 
atrictly threughout the Kingdom. 


The Times of Tuesday publishes an able letter addressed 
toone of bis constituents by Mr. T. W. Russell on the estab- 
lishment of a Roman Catholic University in Dublin. In spite 
of the fact that his attitude is causing considerable annoy- 
ance in South Tyrone, Mr. Russell, with a courage which 
does him the greatest possible credit, is sticking to his guns. 
He takes up the unassailable ground that it is the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, not the Protestants, who must be the 
judges of what is and what is not contrary to Catholic con- 
scienees. The Roman Catholics have decided that they 
cannot conscientiously use the existing University system. 
They must, then, be given the opportunity to createa Univer- 
sity with an atmosphere as Catholic as that of Trinity College 
is Protestant. [When they have this University with a 
Catholic atmosphere we wonder how many Protestants will 
we it, though they are not excluded.] Mr. Russell ended 
his plain-spoken and manly letter by saying that it is not 
Ulster which will decide the question, but the people of the 
United Kingdom as a whole. We have, as our readers know, 
always stood by Ulster, but even if all Protestant Ulster— 
which is, however, by no means the case—were against the 
Roman Catholic University, we should advocate in the 
strongest possible way the ignoring of that opinion. Policy, 
48well as justice, demand that the Roman Catholic claim 
shall be heard and generously satisfied. 


Itis with great regret that we record the death of Lord 
Carlingford, which took place on Sunday night at Marseilles, 
~from influenza. Lord Carlingford, who for the last twelve 
years had been in very indifferent health, was on his way to 
the Riviera. Lord Carlingford sat in all the Cabinets in 
vhich Mr, Gladstone was Premier up to the time of the 
Home-rule split, when he threw in his lot with the Unionists. 
Though his mental powers were not of the kind which specially 
ittract the public, he impressed all who came near him 
mith his strong good sense and love of justice. He was, in 
fact, exactly the kind of man who strengthens a Cabinet by 
nnging to it a cool and just judgment, unbiassed by preju- 

ee or personal ambition. Though after the death of his 
vife—Lady Waldegrave—Lord Carlingford lived in great 
“clusion, he was essentially a man of many friends. He 
8a good talker, and in spite of the ill-health of his last 
Years, keenly interested in literary, historical, and antiquarian 
“well as politieal subjects. A correspondent who knew 

Well notes in another column how, as Mr. Chichester 


Fortescue, he deserved, though he did not get, the credit of 
Mr. Gladstone’s first Irish Land Bill. 


At the Junior Constitutional Club on Thursday Mr. 
Arnold-Forster made a most practical and useful speech. 
It will, we hope, prevent the impression from spreading that 
the Government are already pledged to do all that is necessary 
to put the Army on asatisfactory basis. As Mr. Arnold-Forster 
showed, this is not the case. There has been no promise to 
reform the War Office; no promise to abolish the system 
under which a battalion when at home really ceases to be a 
battalion and becomes an ambulatory depét ; no promise that 
the regimental traditions of the cavalry shall be retained 
unimpaired; and, lastly, no promise that in the fature proper 
attention shall be paid to regimental esprit de corps. Mr. 
Arnold-Forster might have added that though there has been 
a promise that something shall be done about the artillery, 
it has not been wide enough, or specific enough, or 
apparently inspired with a sense of the absolutely vital 
importance of this matter. On the general question, our 
opinion is that we want not a special Indian army, but one 
army, a8 now, and, as now, composed of two sorts of regiments, 
—i.e., regiments with a short service, like the Guards, and regi- 
ments with a long service. The only alteration necessary is 
to considerably increase the number of regiments recruited on 
Guards’ conditions,—i.e., regiments permanently at home in 
peace-time recruited on a three-year system. There is no 
need to talk about a special Indian army, as Sir Charles Dilke 
does. That only confuses the public mind. 


The very interesting contest in South Wolverhampton—a 
constituency never contested since its creation—took place 
on Thursday, and ended in the defeat of the Home-rale 
candidate by 111 votes. Mr. Gibbons, the Liberal Unionist, 
polled 4,115 votes, and Mr. Thorne, the Home-ruler, 4,004. 
The victory is a remarkable one, and shows that in a 
very democratic constituency the Unionist cause is as popular 
as ever. Mr. Gibbons, though a man of local influence and 
credit, is sixty years of age, and not, therefore, what is usually 
considered a good candidate for a hard fight. Itis very possib'e 
that the majority would have been larger but for the injudicious 
conduct of Sir Alfred Hickman, who allowed his works 
to be canvassed in a way which enabled the Home-rulers 
to say that he was intimidating his workmen. Of course, he 
was doing nothing of the kind, but the opportunity given 
to the other side to raise the cry of undue influence no 
doubt did the Unionist candidate harm. The British working 
man cannot be intimidated, but the allegation that some 
one is trying to do so is always most damaging. The other 
election of the week, that in South-East Durham, also 
took place on Thursday, and resulted in the return of Mr. 
Richardson, the Home-rule candidate, by a majority of 
275 votes. In 1895 the Unionist majority was 114. 


The country is just now full of influenza. Not only is 
there a great deal in London, but also in the Home Counties, 
especially Kent and Surrey. Devonshire is also much 
attacked, and in Cornwall the epidemic has been so bad as 
seriously to interfere with business. According to the British 
Medical Journal, there are three types of influenza,—that 
which specially attacks the respiratory organs, that which 
singles out the nervous system, and that which operates on 
the digestive organisation. “In the earlier epidemics in 
recent years the majority of cases belonged to the first 
type, and many deaths were attributed to bronchitis and 
pneumonia. Later, the prevalent type was the nervous, and 
men were left in a condition of mental and physical depres- 
sion which for many months greatly limited their activities, 
and in too many cases helped to fill the asylums.” The 
present epidemic is remarkable, we are told, for the very 
large proportion of cases which show symptoms of profound 
disturbance of the digestive system. ‘“ The symptoms are in 
many cases so severe and pronounced that the most ex- 
perienced physicians have in individual cases felt some hesita- 
tion for several days in rejecting the diagnosis of typhoid 
fever.” A curious proof of this, according to the writer in 
the British Medical Journal, is to be found in the fact that 
whereas the deaths from influenza in London are rising, those 
from diseases of the respiratory organs are going down, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF COMMERCIAL WARS. 


“R. GREENWOOD is not the only man who has 
N called attention to the possibility of a commercial 
war to be waged by the Continent against Great Britain. 
He puts his case in the Nineteenth Century with his 
accustomed force and directness; but Mr. Chamberlain 
in a more cautious way has poinéed to the same danger 
again and again, and suggested a far-reaching, though 
somewhat risky remedy. He wants, to put it broadly, to 
take enough of the unoccupied world to make us sure of 
sufficient markets. It is quite possible, also, that Count 
Goluchowski had the idea of such a war in his mind when 
he spoke of the existence of the Continental nations 
depending upon some transmarine struggle; while the 
newspapers alike of Germany and Russia make the same 
notion the foundation of their violent diatribes against 
Great Britain. It was only on Monday that a St. Peters- 
burg paper ended an article with the statement that 
England would henceforward be fought behind barri- 
cades of tariffs. Though we do not, for reasons to be 
stated, consider the crisis so acute as Mr. Greenwood 
seems to do, we incline to believe that there is solid 
foundation for the widely spread apprehension, or rather 
belief in a coming combination against onr prosnevity. 
The nations, if we may write brutally, are raging 
for plunder. We believe, that is, that the statesmen of 
Europe have reasoned themselves into a full belief that 
the poverty of their populations, which in all countries 
but France are rapidly increasing, threatens social order 
with imminent disaster; that emigration is at best a feeble 
and inefficient palliative ; that more tangible and spendable 
wealth must be obtained to keep the people in content and 
acquiescence ; and that as profitable conquest in Europe is 
barred by the military equality of the Powers, the wealth 
can be obtained only through an enlargement of trade. The 
first condition of that enlargement is new markets, and 
they are seeking new markets everywhere, with a desire, 
half hidden and half revealed, that they should be closed 
markets. For, they say, if they are perfectly open markets, 
the English will get them. It does not matter whether 
they get them fairly or unfairly, by underselling and in- 
trigue, or by fair competition, they will get them somehow 
as they have done in Tonquin, and the Continent, for all 
its exertions, will obtain no benefit. It can, in fact, hardly 
compete with these Carthaginians in its own ports. The 
Powers other than England must therefore obtain either 
territorial dominions, which is the French idea, or special 
\reaty rights, which is the German and Russian idea, and 
to both Great Britain is the one serious, almost insur- 
mountable, obstacle. Great Britain is everywhere already 
except in South America, where nobody can go because of 
the United States, and as she has the secret of making 
Colonies pay their expenses, she can expand indefinitely ; 
and in East Africa, West Africa, and South Africa she 
is so expanding. At the same time, she resists fiercely 
the scheme of special treaties, demanding that if new 
ports are opened anywhere, they shall be open to all the 
world, that is, practically to herself alone as the one 
trader who succeeds. It follows that Great Britain must 
be warned to be content with what she has, and must, as 
regards the one grand unoccupied market, be gradually 
edged out, even if it takes a combined menace from 


the whole Continent to secure that end. What 
remains of trading profits must, in fact, go to 
the poor Continent, and not to bloated Britain. This 


is the plan to which everything points, and which 
well-informed men in every country believe in, and no 
doubt it threatens this country with a danger all the more 
serious because the working classes of the Continent, in- 
cluding this time the peasantry, would agree in the main 
with their Governments. They all think England “ too 
rich,” they all believe that we have become too rich by a 
trade which, if they could get it, would make them 
wealthy too, and they are all hungering with a new hunger 
born of a new self-consciousness for more physical com- 
fort. “If there were a God,” said the bitter Berlin 
woman to an audience of hundreds, “ would he let my 
children starve?” They would fight if bidden for colonies 
as fiercely as ever Spaniards fought for their monopoly 
of the New World. Great Britain, therefore, may be 





called on in the extreme case to resist the combined Con. 
tinent either in defence of her possessions, or, which jg 
more probable, in defence of her general right to enjoy a 
fair share of the world’s profitable trade. She will hare 
no ally either. America is a planet by itself with alj 
climates included within her own dominion, and would 
hardly be content to spend millions on such a battle, 
France, which does not increase her population and does 
not live by trade, would be but a languid ally on either 
side; while Germany, Austria, and Russia would be the 
very Powers interested, as they would say, in obtaining 
“more certainty of plentiful food.” Only Japan would 
be heartily on our side, and the national conscience will 
not long consent to any active alliance with any Mongol, 
Cruelty shocks him too little. 

The outlook, it seems to us, is very grave, for we do not 
believe, if the nations once started on a career of indus. 
trial war, they would be deterred by anything except 
defeat. Expenditure would only increase their sense of 
the necessity for great compensations, while moral con. 
siderations would die away as they always do amid the 
fury of war. It is easy to say that more commerce is 4 
base end, but the nations have fought trade wars at 
intervals for the last three centuries, and in periods when the 
needs of their populations were much less pressing than 
at present. We all know what a Continental rising against 
the rich is like, and no one would trust a Continental 
Trade-Union not to take up arms if it thought that by 
so doing it could win its battle. As for our own people, 
they are very good when well fed, but when hungry 
we will not trust their tempers, or affirm that they 
will reject with firmness the advice contained in the 
old motto of the Earls of Cranstoun, “ Thou shalt want 
ere I want.” 

At the same time, though there are terrible rocks ahead 
in this direction, it is foolish to be too pessimistic. Our 
people could live for a time, though the distress would be 
sharp, upon their accumulated,capital. They have a very 
large section of the world in their own hands already, 
which cannot be shut to their commerce until they are 
conquered. Closed markets are never quite closed, the 
best goods still finding their way through neutral inter- 
mediaries. Even Napoleon failed, with all his power 
and all his severity, to keep out British goods whenever 
they were seriously wanted. Above all, the terrible 
conflict, if it ever comes, cannot come yet. None of the 
Powers are ready for action, or can be ready for many 
years. Even the combination is not yet strong enough to 
face Great Britain at sea, and its advocates openly declare 
that their policy is not one of immediate violence, buta 
gradual edging of Great Britain out, partly by menaces, 
partly by treaties, and partly by internal legislation. That 
is a policy which takes time, and with time the conditions 
of the world may be materially modified. It will be six 
years before Russia has really finished her great railway, 
five before Germany is fairly settled on the Chinese sea- 
board, four before France can put her Navy in anything 
like fighting trim for a great maritime war. In the 
interval a great many things may happen, a great many 
ruling men may be changed, and a great many policies may 
be radically modified. We all write, and most of our states 
men form plans, asif the political arrangements of the world 
were settled for years, while in truth there is no certainty 
that they are settled for months. A revolution in France, 
an outbreak of racial feeling in Austria, a change of rulers 
in Germany or Russia, the growth of a new ambition for 
foreign trade in America, may alter everything, as also may 
certain changes of opinion within our own country. There 
will, for instance, be a furious reaction—that we predict 
confidently—against the present passion for expansion, 
and against the present belief of our people that public 
expenditure, even waste, matters nothing to their resources. 
These are no reasons for neglecting precautions either by 
sea or land, or for allowing ourselves to be bullied out of 
any just or reasonable claims, but they are reasons against 
panic or against unworthy compliances to secure aby 
powerful ally. We wish with all our hearts we could 
compromise with Russia, honestly compromise, because 
that would mean peace and prosperity for all Asia—thats, 
more than half the world—but if the price to be paid is 
too large, so be it. We must possess our souls in patient? 
and watch the stream of events. The New Armada 1s not 
in sight yet, and when it is, it will not be here till a very 
big fight has been fought and lost. 
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1 Con. es ED Ese ~ | expected. There are plenty of journalists—honest men, 
‘ich ig THE FOREIGN OFFICE AND THE NEWSPAPERS. a most of them- By ea phn believe that publicity 
njoya HERE is little use in writing this article, for it will | is, under all circumstances, a good thing, and their 
1 have not cure, or even help to abate, the evil complained | mouths cannot all be closed. Indeed, if they could the 
ith all of ; but still it ought to be written, because it will enable | process would be useless, for publicity is in this case 
would our readers to understand one of the grave points of the | clearly to Chinese interest, and the Chinese Embassy 
attle; resent situation. T'here can be no doubt that the Foreign | cannot be ordered either to hold its tongue or to refrain 
d does Office and some of its most important agents abroad | from publishing its information. The two cures, and 
either are terribly bampered and embarrassed by the British | the only cures, are,—firstly, for the Foreign Office and 
be the methods of securing information. The Press is, in fact,| its agents to disregard the public absolutely, relying 
aining too well served. Almost all important negotiation, though | upon the constitutional truth that they are responsible 
would conducted in a formal and usually very gentlemanly way, | to Parliament and not to the electors ; and secondly, for 
ce will is essentially as much bargaining as the large transactions | the Ministry to assure everybody that the moment Parlia- 
ongol, on the Stock Exchange or in Mincing Lane. The two] ment meets they will lay before it clearly and frankly the 
parties “‘ mean business,” but they mean profit too; and | details of any and every completed transaction. Sensible 
do not they try every scheme to obtain from the other side} men will then wait, and the fools who will not, have not 
indus. the best terms they can, sometimes asking more than they half the power which aristocratic rulers, in their dread and 
except intend to take, sometimes giving hints of fresh bargains | dislike of democracy, are apt to attribute to them. 
nse of which may be made if this one comes off, and sometimes} At the same time, though much of the evil could be 
con. declaring roughly that if the other dealer has “such | oyreq by a little more display of nerve on the part of 
1d the exaggerated views” the transaction cannot be carried officials, we must admit that the electors are sometimes 
2 is 3 through. No diplomatist. will deny for a moment the very silly. What on earth do they think they get br 
ars at accuracy of this description, though he will probably screaming out before they know that they are hurt 
1en the resent such belittling of the practices of his profession ; They are very hard on the French for their readiness to 
g than and it is obvious that to make such bargaining successful ery “ Nous sommes trahis,” but they are often just as 
gainst itmust be kept secret till it is finished, because if the ready themselves, though they impute timidity and no? 
inental market hears of its progress it will fluctuate with every corruption. This very week they have all been abusing 
hat by new detail. The English newspapers, however, are deter- | Torq Salisbury because he has, as they believe, sur- 
people, mined that this condition shall not be observed. Their | yendered “half Somaliland” to the Negus of Abyssinia 
nungry customers want sag daily, their agents have means of | 4g it happens, he has done nothing of the kind, Menelek, 
t they learning the “‘news”—that is, the progress of the bar- who, though dark, is an astute ruler, not in the least 
in the gaining—daily from third parties, and they flash it home desiring to own a coast which every maritime Power could 
t want before the principals have really agreed to anything. | shel], while the immense majority of those who screamed 
The principals are astounded, or if they are foreigners | giq not know where Somaliland was, had not a conception 
dea are annoyed to the last degree, and at once become so dis- | o¢ the reasons for conciliating Menelek, and if they had 


Our trustful and so stubborn that bargaining becomes impos- 


: ‘ ever seen Somalis would have been for giving them away to 
sible, and they are lucky if they can get away without a ae y 





yuld he ga age ca eaeage : any one who asked for them. All those things, however, 
a very bitter ee market, too, gets “hot,” and know-| mattered nothing. Lord Salisbury had parted with 
Jready, ing the details of me dispute, asks angrily in the end why something, on good terms or bad terms, and was conse- 
ey are the “bulling” or bearing bargainer has “ with his quently “a lath painted to look like iron.” Be it understood 
ad, the appearance of firmness” let them all in for losses. that we do not deprecate the screaming for itself in any 
1 inter- In the present negotiation in the Far East, for example,| way. We are only too glad that even the ignorant 
power the British and Russian Governments have been troubled | should take an interest in the grandeur of their country, 
,enever to exasperation by the British, and in a less degree by the | and should be prepared to resent any weak surrender 
terrible American, Press. They probably could come to terms} of its just claims. But why cannot the screamers wait 
of the pretty readily if they only knew exactly what terms each | till they know the facts? Parliament meets next week. 
+ many would accept, but in their efforts to find that out they are | There are fifty men who will be eager to ask Mr. Balfour 
yugh to constantly, so to speak, laid in fetters or gagged by the| whether his uncle has or has not sold a shilling for 
declare newspaper correspondents. The Chinese Ministers, who | twopence, and as he is obliged to answer, and as English- 
, but a are all Ah Sins a little polished up, tell the corre-| men do not agree with Bismarck that the duties of diplo- 
enaces, spondents anything which tends to make the bargainers| macy often involve direct lying, the answer will give the 
. That quarrel, and the correspondents day by day, or even hour | country a knowledge of the actual fact. To make up its 
ditions by hour, send that home. The Englishman says ‘he/ mind beforehand is not only unwise, but it makes the task 
be six will have Talienwan thrown open.’ The Russian says | of the Foreign Office, which just now is most delicate and 
ailway, ‘it shall not be thrown open.’ The Englishman says | difficult, almost unendurable. No experience or habitude 
ge Sea that ‘in that case he will not endorse Chinese bills.’ | of office steels Englishmen against the charge of cowardice 
y thing The Russian says that ‘he himself will endorse them, and | now so freely thrown about, and if we ever do make a big 
In the who will reject his signature?’ In that case, says the | blunder it will be because some unhappy Foreign Secretary 
; many Englishman, ‘ we fall back on the old bond.’ ‘If you | is afraid that if he adopts the sensible course or accepts 
ies may yield, says the Russian to the Chinaman, ‘ we will have | the statesmanlike compromise, he will be accused by his 
states 20 more to do with your firm.’ All this is telegraphed | countrymen of want of manly resolution. The Englisk 
o waell home and telegraphed back, the bargainers find themselves | are often singularly patient in waiting for the trial before 
rtainty held by opinion to their words, they fancy their reputation they condemn an accused man, and it would be well if 
France, as business men and truthful men has become involved, they exhibited the same self-control in discussing inter- 
f rulers and they turn as obstinate as mules, or dogs sent home | national affairs. As yet, to say we have shrunk or have 
tion for during a walk. There is nothing to be done on their | succeeded in Northern China is to decide in ignorance on 
|so may iuitiative any more, and if a quarrel is avoided, or negotia- | imaginary facts. ‘The only things certain are that we are 
There tions resumed, it is only because the employing firms at a| not going to occupy Chinese provinces, and that we are 
predict stance are cooler, and thin‘, as an arrangement must be | going to keep the trade of China open to all the world. 
ansion, Profitable, their agents’ feelings and the row in the market | About our methods we shall know nothing till—next 
- public may safely be disregarded. week. 
ee What is the penalty? Well, we think there are two, but ; 
ther by Ose suggested are more or less nonsensical. You can- ania: ais adalah " 
| out of hot at this time of day prevent rumours from getting on THE NEXT VICEROY OF INDIA. 
against te the wires, nor can you prevent the journals from ORD ELGIN’S term of office as Viceroy of India 
ire any publishing those rumours. Their business, as we once runs out this year; it is understood that he longs 
» could eard Mr. Delane say, is publicity, and they are reminded | for home, as he well may; and the selection of his 
because of their business by a faet which statesmen constantly for- | successor must be among the preoccupations of the 
that 1s, get, the competition of their rivals. Suppose the Times,inan | Cabinet, or its chief, who by a wise etiquette is the 
aid is Access of discretion, had appressed thefussover Talienwan, | person held to be responsible for such appointments. 
yatience What would have happened ? The Daily Mail, or some | Unless Lord Salisbury has decided, his duty of selection 
a is not other much-alive paper, weuld have published it all | cannot be the least of his many, we should ourselves say 
| a very with headlines, and possibly have drawn the deduction that | his overwhelming, perplexities. There never was more 
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finding one. One of those waves of ill-fortune which 
strike every State in turn, as they strike almost every 
individual, has broken upon India, and everything is 
going wrong. In foreign policy, finance, internal govern- 
ment, in fact in every department, there is some serious 
mess or other, due in part, no doubt, to one of those 
“ dispensations,” as our forefathers called them, for which 
there is no help but fortitude and resignation, but due 
also, as we believe, to inadequacy in the Simla group, 
which ultimately furnishes motive power to the Empire. 
We do not care to add to the worries of men who are 
trying to do their best, and who are already bowed down 
by anxieties, by naming names, but we are satisfied that 
the only practicable remedy for the existing confusion is 
to be found in a new Viceroy and a new Cabinet; and 
where, to begin with, is there an adequate new Viceroy ? 
If he is not competent nothing will be put straight. 
Even in England much depends on “the Head of her 
Majesty’s Government,” for unless he can rule, the other 
Ministers never pull fairly up to the collar, and India, 
besides being a far more complex State than Britain, is 
a vast military Monarchy, in which disorder means blood- 
shed, inefficiency defeat, and an empty Treasury paralysis. 
She needs, perhaps more than any other first-class State, 
a ruler who can decide in emergency strongly, clearly, and 
at once, for if he cannot, his legal power, which is as 
nearly absolute as English ideas will permit, slips into 
the hands of an Aulic Council more perversely organised 
than any Council which ever existed in Austria or Spain or 
China. Every great Department in India, as at home, is 
guided by a Secretary, usually a strong man, and always an 
experienced one, who is expected to keep his part of the 
machine in steady and joltless motion. In any other 
country in the world these Secretaries would form the 
Cabinet, but in India there is another Committee, styled 
the Viceroy’s Council, which is above them all. Originally 
the use of this Council was to check and advise the 
Viceroy, and without exactly controlling him, to compel 
him to think out his ideas and make his policy definite. 
Of late years, however, the Viceroys, crushed with work, 
have used the Councillors as Cabinet Ministers, each with 
a Department, and the result is that there are two Secre- 
taries for everything,—one who has all trouble, patronage, 
and nominal power, and another who is his controlling 
referee. The effect is that the Secretary, in reality power- 
less, has to get his way by convincing an invisible superior 
who very frequently belongs to a different school of 
thought, and who is always seeking, sometimes uncon- 
sciously, to carry on and defend the ideas which 
seemed to him right when he was in the secretariat 
of his special Department. The system is fatal to 
originality, and often to decisiveness, Sir M. Ridley 
being, in fact, compelled to convince and defer to Mr. 
Asquith before he can do anything, and perpetually 
therefore thinking out, not the best course, but the course 
in which he will meet with least resistance. The plan is a 
maddening one to strong men, and would long since have 
broken down but that it is modified by the immense 
authority of the Viceroy, who, if he can rule, is sure 
of home support, and can either compel Councillor 
and Secretary to pull together, or pass over both their 
heads. Even a strong Viceroy, however, is hampered by 
the system, for he has practically to consult, instead of a 
Council, two experts in each Department, who if they 
differ would, as they know details and he does not, 
bewilder even a Bismarck. 


That preposterous system should be swept away at 
once, the Secretaries being made the responsible Cabinet, 
subject, of course, to the Viceroy’s right of final decision 
and action, a right without which the component parts of 
the machine would fly apart or quarrel openly, a con- 
tingency always on the cards when the Military Depart- 
ment and the Financial have to discuss any considerable 
line of action, say the conquest of the Himalaya. There 
must be a final authority responsible to the Secretary of 
State at home, and responsibility in India as elsewhere 
implies power. Moreover, there must be one man who can 
be trusted with the larger patronage, who can decide finally 
and sternly on the incessant “differences ”’—that is, 
quarrels—which arise among the agents of the Aduinis- 
tration, and who shall be to the Services and the immense 
native:population in the place of the Sovereign. It would 
take pages to explain the reasons why; but India, as our 
statesmen have hitherto fortunately seen, cannot be 





governed efficiently without a King, and to choose him 
rightly is among the first duties of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. It is terribly limited in its field of choice, for 
practically that field is confined to past Cabinet Ministers 
like Lord Mayo, great soldiers like Lord Hardinge, and 
those Peers who will go, certainly not more than a 
hundred persons in all. The limitation seems foolish, 
for there is no statutory restriction; but statesmen 
must take the world as they find it, and in practice that 
“baptised negro from the banks of the Congo,” though 
perfectly eligible for the Papal throne, never will be 
Pope. The Indian Services demand with one voice that 
if they are passed over, it shall only be in favour of a 
tried politician, a man of proved genius, or a personage 
of high social standing; and no other would be obeyed 
without an amount of “feeling and friction,” which, 
unless the man chosen displayed the very highest 
qualities, would be a stumbling-block in his way 
throughout his term. Then why not appoint an 
Anglo-Indian? Because he would either be disliked 
or despised, because he has become too well known in 
an inferior office, and because if a man of supreme 
capacity he would be regarded as the chief of a party, and 
utterly distrusted by the other side. Even Lord Lawrence 
was never “followed” as Lord Dalhousie was, nor would 
Sir Mortimer Durand be, if he is the man experienced in 
India, Central Asia, and finance to whom Mr. C. N, 
Lawrence, in his able letter to the Times of Monday, really 
points. The choice must lie within the old circle, and it 
has recently been further limited in a very ridiculous way, 
The Viceroyalty was formerly a great prize to a poor 
Peer, but it is a great prize no longer. The salary seems 
to men who know nothing of modern expenditure amply 
sufficient, £25,000 a year with £2,400 for entertainments, 
but ever since India was handed over to the Crown an 
absurd theory has sprung up that the first duty of a 
Viceroy is to “represent” the Crown, that he must be 
“ magnificent,” that he must “ entertain” regally, that he 
must, in short, waste money on a great scale. He does, 
therefore, waste it—Lord Mayo’s wine-bill was, we have 
been told, £400 a month—there are heavy demands 
against him in his first year, £17,000, we believe, in all, 
all luxuries in India have risen in price, and one way and 
another a Viceroy can no more carry home a fortune than 
an ordinary civilian can. To us who believe firmly thata 
great Viceroy,a man who was felt to govern like a King with 
regal impartiality and success, might live in pyjamas ins 
hut and still be reverenced, the new system seems 4 
preposterous folly, not one man in a million being affected 
by the Viceroy’s “ hospitality ;” but we never cry for the 
moon in politics, and the conditions granted, the money is 
not enough to be of itself a temptation to the ablest 
candidates, who perhaps think a visit to New York ands 
proposal to a sprightly young woman a far easier road to 
the competence befitting the public idea of their place in 
the community. The Premier, therefore, must search 
with a microscope, and it is well if at his age he does not 
further limit his choice by his natural distrust of youth. 
That is as regards India not a wise distrust. The 
Empire was made by very young men, its most successful 
personages have done their greatest feats when under 
forty—Wellington at Assaye was not thirty-four, and 
Dalhousie annexed the Punjab before he was thirty-seven 
—and the country is to a Viceroy so like a new planet 
that experience is of comparatively little value. Brain 
power, daring, resourcefulness—which is imagination—and 
imperiousness are the qualities chiefly required, and they 
are all, except the last, apt to be dulled with age. If 
Lord Salisbury can keep free of this hampering influence 
there must surely be some man within the charmed circle, 
small as we have gradually made it, who is competent to 
govern India, and it is a pressing necessity to find him, 
and persuade him to undertake the task. If he cannot be 
found, anxiety about India may be changed into disaster 
in India, for the natives have lost cunfidence in the g 
fortune of their rulers, and the Services begin to doubt 
whether the men in command are competent in sue 
stormy weather to guide the ship. 





LORD SALISBURY AND LONDON GOVERNMENT. 


 iqgpene who entertained fears that the Government 
were contemplating a scheme for the disintegration 
and disorganisation of London—for splitting Londod, 
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that is, into three or four cities of the well-to-do and 
geven or eight cities of the very poor—may now feel 
erfectly satisfied that no such steps are to be taken. 
The answer given by Lord Salisbury to the deputation 
from the Vestries which waited on him on Wednesday 
last was entirely satisfactory. Lord Salisbury repudiated 
jn the strongest possible way the notion that the Govern- 
ment were going to embark upon a policy of disruption. 
What the Government propose to do is simply to glorify 
the Vestries,—to put a little gilding on those bodies, 
and to call them municipalities. They hold that by 
doing so they will considerably improve the character 
of the Vestries, and will create a better tone generally 
in regard to local affairs. Unquestionably there is a 
good deal in names, and it may be that a man who will 
not consent to sit on a Vestry, or be the Chairman of a 
Vestry, will feel quite different about a Town Council anda 
Mayor. The public, too, will take the Mayor of such-and- 
such a district far more seriously than they do the Chair- 
man of the Vestry, and will expect and exact from him a 
higher standard of publicduty. Probably the actual results 
which will flow from this glorification of the Vestries will be 
less than certain enthusiasts expect, but at any rate no harm 
will be done, and the tendency will be wholly in the right 
direction,—provided always that the unity of London is 
not broken up or its fiscal system disorganised. Fortu- 
nately there is, as we have said, now no fear of disintegra- 
tion. To use Lord Salisbury’s words,—“ Everybody must 
feel that the separation of rich and poor, in itself a great 
evil, would be an evil enormously exaggerated if the 
result of it was to throw upon those who are less able to 
bear it an undue and excessive portion of the common 
burden. The contrary has been increasingly felt to be 
the right course to pursue in recent times, and that is 
to help the poorer part of the community to bear the 
burdens which rest upon them.” Those who desire 
the grant to municipalities of honours and dignities, 
disclaim, he added, any intention to set up a number 
of rich and poor municipalities, or any intention 
to disturb the beneficent operation of the Act for the 
relief of the poorer communities,—i.e., the Equalisation 
of Rates Act. 


Lord Salisbury in another part of his speech touched 
upon the need for decentralisation in London affairs. He 
hopes that when the Vestries have become municipali- 
ties it may be possible to devolve on them some of the 
duties which are now carried out by the County Council. 
In theory we are quite with him. The more you can 
decentralise, and the more you can make the men who are 
physically on the spot responsible for their strictly local 
affairs, the better. When, however, one descends from 
theory to practice, the difficulties are enormous. The 
essential thing to remember about London is that, as 
lord Salisbury fully admits, it must be treated as a fiscal 
unity. In effect there must be a common purse, or some- 
thing very like it, for most London purposes. But the 
common purse means that the body which raises the 
money must also to a very considerable extent spend it. 

Xperience shows that if one set of men raise a rate and 
another set spend it, the spending is sure to be extrava- 
gantly done. But extravagance in expenditure is a thing 
¥edare not encourage in London. A county or a borough 
might go bankrupt, and the nation be undisturbed, but 
the soundness of London finance is a national concern. We 
doubt very much, then, if it will be found possible to take 
much work away from the County Council in order to 
give 1t to the new municipalities. When the devolution 
of a power belonging now to the Council is pro- 
posed it will, we venture to think, be found either that 
the power is one which common-sense shows ought to be 
fercised by ali the London localities in combination, 
else that it is one which would involve the throwing 
upon the localities of a burden now borne by the 
‘ntral body. We expect, then, that when the matter 
‘mes to be considered at close quarters, it will not be 
found possible to give the Vestries, even though they have 
tome Mayors and Corporations, very much more power 
than they now possess. But to say this, of course, is not to 
Object to the proposal, for their present powers are quite 
‘onsiderable, and would not in any way disgrace a Town 

uncil. There is, nevertheless, one way in which we 

ink that something like devolution might be carried 
mut successfully. We do not see why the County 
uncil should not have power to delegate portions 





of its work to the local municipalities, keeping, however, 
still the final responsibility, and by a mechanism of con- 
trol and inspection seeing that the local bodies did the 
work delegated to them wisely and well. The analogy 
would be the attitude of the Home Office to the police 
forces of the counties and cities. The Government gives 
grants for the police, but they do not let the localities 
spend it as they will. The grant involves inspection 
and control, If in any way the County Council could 
be used to supervise the work of the local municipalities, 
it appears to us that no little good would result. The 
County Council has had a very disagreeable Works 
scandal of its own. If it were given a right of inspect- 
ing and checking the works executed by the locali- 
ties, its past experiences might help it to prevent local 
scandals, 

Though we willingly acquiesee in the scheme for 
creating a number of municipalities within the Metropolis, 
and think it possible that the new bodies may call 
forth that feeling of local pride and patriotism so much 
wanting in London, we remain, as we always have been, 
convinced that London is a single entity, and that some 
day or other it should be endowed with a sense of corporate 
life. We have no objection to glorifying the Vesiries, 
but we should also like to glorify the County Council and 
to endow its Chairman with the civic tradition and the 
civic attributes of state and honour. It would surely be 
absurd to let the chief and central body in London remain 
the only body without municipal form or dignity. If a 
Vestry is not good enough for Shoreditch, it is not good 
enough for all London. We are not in a hurry, but 
ultimately there must be a City Council and Lord Mayor 
of all London. Whether this shall come through federal 
forms or by directer means, we are not prepared to say just 
now. It might be a wise plan to let all London elect a 
Mayor by a popular vote, and then give him a veto on 
all municipal ordinances, resolutions, and official acts. 
Again, the Lord Mayor of all London might be chosen 
from the Mayors of the sub-municipalities, either by them- 
selves, or by the Central City Council. Hither of these plans 
would work, and both would give London the sense of 
unity in diversity which belongs to it of right, but 
which it cannot be said to enjoy when its functions are 
presided over by a Chairman. The Metropolis wants a 
Lord Mayor of all London, and it ought to have it. 
As has been suggested, the spectacle of the Lord 
Mayor of all London going in state to hear a sermon 
at St. Paul’s, attended by all the other Mayors, and 
by all the City office-bearers, would be a spectacle 
worthy of the pride which Londoners in their heart 
feel for this great, rich, wise, cumbrous elephant of 
a city,—a town at once ponderous and sensitive, inert 
and full of intense vital force, a province as well as a 
capital. 

But while we write of London’s distant future, the 
question of the County Council Election is drawing 
near. We are not bitter enemies of the Progressives, 
much less of the Council as a whole, but for all 
that we sincerely hope that the Moderates will have a 
homogeneous majority. The victory of the Pro- 
gressives just now might too greatly encourage the 
Collectivists. The London ratepayers, if they are wise, 
will make it clear that they will not have any form of 
Socialism imported into the government of their city. 
The fiasco over the Works Department is an excellent 
example of the sort of muddle which is likely to come of 
giving Collectivist ideas an opportunity in the work 
of governing London. We are quite willing to admit 
that no one on the Council had anything whatever to do 
with the scandalous parts of the scandal, and we are fully 
aware that the Committee did not consist of professed 
Collectivists. That, however, does not alter the fact that its 
legitimate operations were based upon the Collectivist ideal, 
that the spirit in which it was worked was that of absolute 
antagonism to the contractor, and that if it had succeeded it 
would have been made the base for a demand that London 
should supply all its own needs directly. It is not fair to 
make accusations against any member or members of the 
Council with reference to the Works Department, but it 
is right and fair to point to that Department as an 
example of Collectivism in operation on a small scale, and 
to ask the electors whether they wish their city to be 
administered in accordance with the ideals underlying 





that experiment. 
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THE RAID ON THE MOORISH COAST. 


| i is possible that the Moorish question—that Western 
_ question which Prince Bismarck once said was in 
reality more formidable than the Eastern—is going to 
be raised in a very disagreeable form. A yacht belong- 
ing to a body of traders whe term themselves the Globe 
Venture Syndicate—true to the old tradition of “rum and 
cutlasses” which haunts the African trade—have been 
land a cargo alleged to consist of 
«rims on the shore of the Sus country, which is 
part of the Empire of Morocco. The effort to get 
the cargo ashore and into the hands of the Sus natives, 
who are rebels en permanence, was opposed by a small 
unarmed steamer which belongs to the Sultan of 
Morveco, and the result was a scrimmage. The Globe 
Syndicate’s yacht turned her Maxim on the boats of the 
Sultan, but they were not able to prevent the advance 
of the Moors, and the capture of three Englishmen and 
a German officer in the service of the Syndicate. We gather 
from the very fulland interesting accounts published in the 
Daily Mail that the Syndicate considers that the Sultan had 
no business to interfere with them, and that they were 
only engaged in doing what they had a perfect right 
to do. They declare that the Sus territory does 
not belong to the Sultan of Morocco, that the 
country is a sort of no-man’s-land, and that there- 
fore they had a right to trade with the natives. This 
plea is absurd. No doubt the Sus tribes hate the 
Moorish Government, as they have every right to do, 
for it is corrupt, inefficient, and oppressive in a high 
degree. This does not, however, alter the fact that from 
the point of view of international law the Sus country 
belongs to Morocco. The Sultans of Morocco have led 
innumerable expeditions across the Atlas Mountains with 
more or less success; and a war in the Sus country has 
marked every accession. The Syndicate cannot be excused 
on the ground of ignorance, for they were, it appears, for- 
bidden by the Moorish Government to trade with the Sus 
natives, and warned by our own Foreign Office that if they 
did they would do so at their own risk. We do not, of 
course, wish to say anything which may prejudice a case 
that will probably come before the Courts, but as far as 
we can se? the action of the Globe Syndicate was entirely 
without justification. They were, if the facts are as stated, 
trying to sell arms to the natives of Sus contrary to the 
wishes of the Moorish Government. We say “ if the facts 
are as stated’ advisedly, for of course it may turn out that 
they were only engaged in legitimate trade. But even 
if that be the case, the Syndicate officers had no right 
to insist on trading contrary to the wishes of the 
Moorish authorities. If wrong was done them by the 
Moorish Government, they should have appealed to our 
Minister at Tangier, and not have taken the law into 
their own hands. No doubt our Government will insist 
that the prisoners shall be handed over to them for 
punishment, if punishment should be found to be legally 
their due, for Moors are not fit people to imprison or try 
Europeans. When, however, the prisoners are given up, 
the operations of the Syndicate must be most carefully 
examined. Mr. Rhodes’s example has borne plenty of 
evil fruit already, and we must take steps to discourage 
most strongly any imitators in the matter of private war. 
If trading bodies are to make raids at will and to be 
their own judges in matters of international law, our 
Jovernment will become the laughing-stock of the world. 
No doubt it is a difficult task to control such eager and 
adventurous traders as ours—we cannot guard all coasts 
day and night—but if a breach of law has taken place it 
should be dealt with most stringently. 


Though the incident on the coast of the Sus country is 
# disagreeable one, its chief importance lies first in the 
evidence it affords that the Empire of Morocco is at last 
entering upon the stage of dissolution ; and secondly in 
the possible international complications which may ensue 
therefrom. Let us deal first with the chances of internal 
dissolution. When the present Emperor came to the 
throne, it was freely prophesied by those who knew 
Morocco that the break-up of the country was likely to be 
smminent. If the late Emperor, though a strong and able 
man, was Only just able to hold his own, what chance was 
there for his weak and youthful successor ? No doubt these 
forebodings have not yet come true, but there is reason to 
believe that things have of late been steadily going from bad 


attempting to 





to worse in the Moorish kingdom. The last expedition of the 
Sultan beyond the western half of the Atlas was a failure, 
and now we find the Sus tribesmen obviously most eager 
to get arms. This probably means that there is going to 
be a general shaking off of the Sultan’s authority in the 
Sus country. If the Sus tribes succeed, they will certainl; 
be imitated by the tribes in the Tafilet country and ip 
other outlying districts, and this, again, will probably 
mean insurrections nearer home. Of course luck may 
attend the Sultan and he may pull through, but we must 
not forget that his seat on the throne is extremely insecure, 
and that a very little would bring the whole Empire iy 
ruin about his ears. But if once Morocco gets into, 
condition of anarchy, the dreaded partition must take 
place. Anarchy will give France something more than a 
excuse for moving on the Algiers frontier ; while anarchy, 
as soon as it touches the great trading centres like 
Tangier, Rabat, and Mogador, will make it necessary foru 
to act. And even if none of these things happen, we ca 
hardly hope that present conditions will much longer rn 
main unchanged. Even if we have no great difficulty in 
getting the prisoners released, the Globe Syndicate has put 
our Government in the very awkward position of havingty 
make reparation to a Power which under normal con. 
ditions is perpetually having to make amends to us 
for petty acts of wrongdoing. The foreign Ministers 
at Tangier spend their time in getting, or trying to 
get, advantages for their countries, and advising the Sultan 
not to give similar advantages to their rivals. We maybe 
sure, then, that the French and the German Ministers vill 
seize the present opportunity to lower our influence and 
to raise their own. But if we see our influence being 
visibly impaired in Morocco we shall have to retort by 
strong measures of some kind, and strong measures may 
have extremely unpleasant consequences. The Empireis 
in a rotten condition enough already, and any pressure 
applied to it may end in a catastrophe. The only way of 
satety in a crazy, overweighted boat is fur every one to 
keep still. If for any reason some one has to get up and 
hit out with his fists, an upset is only too likely to happen. 


Considering what the conditions are in Morocco, and 
considering also the longing eyes that are cast at Moroceo 
from all sides, would it not be better for our Government 
to take time by the forelock and work out a scheme of 
partition before matters get acute? If the Sick Man's 
inheritance is divided up in anticipation before he dies, 
there need be no fighting at the funeral. Practically theonly 
Powers concerned with Morocco are France and Spaia, 
because of propinquity; England, partly because of 
propinquity at Gibraltar, and partly because of her 
trade; and Germany, because of her trade interests, 
actual or potential. But Spain can be eliminated as fa 
as controversial action is concerned. She is too weak 
to insist on her voice being heard. As regards the other 
three, it is safe to say that if France and England agree 
as to terms Germany can do nothing. She could not g) 
to war alone, and Austria and Italy are certainly not 
going to make war about Morocco. France, then, and 
England could, if they would, settle the matter. But we 
shall at once be told that France is always so suspiciou 
when approached in regard to such matters that it is 1m 
possible to do business with her. France would simply 
decline to consider any abstract proposals as regards the 
future of Morocco, and would bow us to the door without 
entertaining our scheme. Very likely. That, however, 
need not in the least prevent us from arriving at a plao 
of eventual partition and imposing it on France and the 
rest of the world, not by the weight of arms, but by the 
irresistible force wielded by any plan which shows the 
line of least resistance. Let our Government think out 
the plan which is most likely to preserve the peace of the 
world without injuring England, and quietly let it he 
known that this and no other plan will when the 
comes be accepted by us, and it is almost certain that suc 
a plan will carry the day. The reason why this suggest? 
is feasible is that we do not want any part of Morocco 1?" 
ourselves. Suppose we say to France that she may have 
all Morovco except the blunt-nosed peninsula in ¥ s 
Tetuan and Tangier are situated, provided that “Wy 
agrees to let in our goods and our traders permanen 4 
on the same terms as they are admitted to oa 
Suppose, next, that Spain is given the aforesaid — 
nosed peninsula to hold on condition that Tangier a 
free port, and that neither it nor any other place al0D, 
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the coast is fortified. Such a scheme, when it came to the 
point, would obviousiy not be rejected by France. Spain 
would be pacified by the possession of Tetuan, which she 
already regards as hers, and she would come into posses- 
sion of the ten thousand or so of Spaniards who are 
already settled in Tangier. Again, the arrangement places 
Tangier, the key of the Straits, in neutral hands. Europe 
could not bear to see both Tangier and Gibraltar in British 
bands. We could not endure to see Tangier made by the 
French into a new Toulon or Biserta. No one need mind 
Spain holding the place, especially if she is bound not to 
fortify. But, it may be asked, how do we benefit? By 
obtaining an access for our trade, by securing the freedom 
of the Straits, and by enabling France to obtain that great 
Northern and Western African Empire which we do not 
want for ourselves, and which, if she possesses it, will prevent 
her “ crowding us” in the rest of the world. If the North 
African Empire of France includes Tunis, Algiers, and 
Morocco, France will have secured for herself a morsel 
which will need much digestion. In words, of course, 
nothing need be said about Egypt; but the moment France 
has Morocco she will no longer want to worry us on the Nile. 
As we have said above, every French statesman will re- 
pudiate the notion of such a deal, but if we let it be 
known that it is the only solution of the Morocco problem 
to which we will agree, it is the solution which is certain 
to take place. For our diplomatists to refuse to entertain 
the notion merely because the French would not be 
pleasant and polite about it seems to us simply absurd. 
We don’t want our policy to be the cause of friendly smiles 
but of success. If we are determined, as there is no 
doubt we are determined, not to take Morocco ourselves, 
let us insist that it shall be disposed of in the way which 
will be most beneficial to ourselves. But this way is un- 
questionably to give the Tetuan and Tangier Province to 
Spain, and the rest to France, with proper provisions for the 
non-exclusion of our trade. Having decided that it does 
not want a valuable international asset for itself, the wise 
nation does not play the game of dog-in-the-manger or 
insist that the asset shall remain derelict. Instead, it 
insists that the asset shall be beneficially disposed. 





THE BISHOP OF LONDON ON HIS CLERGY. 


WEEK or two back we drew some conclusions about 
episcopal work from a chance remark of the Bishop 
of London on the occupations of his ordinary day. In the 
February number of Good Will (which, we may say in 
passing, is an excellent penny magazine,—very earnest, 
very High Church, and just a little Socialist) there 
appears a very original form of interview, in which the 
Bishop delivers himself of a good many other remarks in 
something like the same strain as that on which we com- 
mented, but charaeterised by even greater frankness. 
Probably Bishop Creighton is not the first Bishop who 
has had the matter of this interview in his mind. For 
one worm that turns there are many that lie motionless 
beneath the harrow. But he is quite the first that has 
allowed them to be given to the world, and there is room 
for some not uninteresting speculation as to what his 
teason for allowing it has been. We believe the explana- 
tion to be that the things he here says—unusual as they 
are in form and in the apparent absence of reserve—are 
things which he thinks it expedient for the clergy to 
‘now. They are things, moreover, that can be said with 
less, or less abiding, offence when they are conveyed in a 
stream of seemingly uncalculating talk than if they were 
Wrapped up in official phrases and embodied in a pastoral, 
with the formal beginning, “ Mandell, by Divine Per- 
nission, Lord Bishop of London.” It is this conviction 
tat gives the interview its serious interest. Amusing 
would be even if the Bishop said simply the first thing 
that came into his head. But it is more than amusing 
We can recognise certain general principles which 
— his administration of the great diocese which 
rules, 


In one point, we are sorry to say, the interview bears 
out our worst anticipations. The “ History of the Papacy” 
never to be finished. “It is absolutely impossible to 
0 the work of this stupendous diocese, leaving out the 
_ of writing any book.” We have no doubt that 

818 true, and no doubt that it ought not to be true. 

ow the work of the diocese of London could best be 


or by the further multiplication of suffragans, or by the 
devolution of such parts of the work as are not specially 
or exclusively episcopal—we do not pretend to say. The 
only point on which we feel competent to have an opinion 
is that it ought to be rearranged somehow. On this 
aspect of the subject, however, we have already delivered 
ourselves, and we pass on to the particulars in which a 
Bishop’s work is made harder than it need be. The first 
and chiefest is the clergy. They do on the average an 
immense amount of work, but, beyond all other men, they 
are “self-centred, undisciplined, and difficult.” It is the 
result, we suppose, of the singular independence and the 
singular isolation conferred by the Anglican parochial 
organisation. The one feature in the position of a beneficed 
clergyman which the law has set itself to foster and cherish 
has been its freehold character. Once seated in his 
benefice, the parson has been for all practical purposes 
his own master. So long as he conforms to a very few 
legal obligations, neither his Bishop, nor his church. 
wardens, nor his parishioners can say anything to him. 
Or, to put it quite accurately, they may say what they 
please, provided that it is not libellous, but having said 
it, they must leave it to work its own effect. If the 
parson does not wish to listen he is under no compulsion 
to do so. The Bishop of London thus sums up the 
effect of three centuries of being let alone. Each man 
“thinks that his own particular trouble or grievance 
must be settled by the Bishop, so as to put him to as 
little inconvenience as possible ; that his particular line of 
ceremonial is the only one the Catholic Church has ever 
used; that he knows something about Canon Law, 
whereas hardly any one knows what Canon Law is; and 
that the Bishop exists solely for the purpose of preaching 
in his church.” Plainly, it is time for Bishops to make 
some stand against this reading of their episcopal duty. 
The clergy cannot have it both ways. They cannot be 
absolutely independent of their Bishop whenever that 
suits them, and yet feel that they have a right to enlist 
his services on their behalf whenever that suits them. 
There is something to be said for either line taken 
by itself. With the wide differences of opinion and 


| practice at present existing in the Church of England, 
j there is an obvious convenience in leaving them to 


exist side by side until the fact of survival has proved 
the superior fitness of the survivors. On the other 
hand, considering the unedifying spectacle that anarchy 
commonly presents to outsiders, there would be an equally 
obvious advantage in submitting these differences to the 
mediating and harmonising control of the Bisnops. But 
what the clergy seem to desire is a combination of the 
right of constant appeal with the privilege of entire dis- 
regard of the authority to which the appeal lies. Their 
constant prayer to the Bishop is,—‘ Help me whenever I 
am ina difficulty; preach for me whenever I ask you; 
and for the rest leave me alone.’ There is a onesidedness 
about this arrangement that naturally endears it to a 
clergy which thinks a great deal of Episcopacy and not 
much of the Episcopate. 


But the Bishop of London has more to complain of than 
the giving of trouble to himself. That is all in the 
episcopal day’s work. A further and more serious annoy- 
ance is that the clergy will not leave each other alone. 
The peace has to be kept between them somehow, but it 
becomes very hard to keep it when they will not refrain 
from “forcing party badges on to each other’s unwilling 
shoulders.” And then the Bishop gives an example of 
how this policy works. One of the matters most fiercely 
disputed between the two parties is the propriety of 
“evening communions.” The Bishop of London’s own 
mind is fully made up on this point. He thinks evening 
communions “ deplorable.” But he also thinks that “in 
the ordinary run of things” they would die a natural 
death. They got on because they have been erected into 
a shibboleth, because the announcement of them on the 
notice-board of a church is tantamount to a certificate of 
Evangelical orthodoxy. But who is responsible for giving 
them this position? “The so-called High Church party.” 
It is they who, “ with the greatest inconsideration for them- 
selves, their Bishop, and every one else, will keep bring- 
ing up ‘evening communions’ again and again, so that 
the Protestants, having had the practice labelled as ex- 
clusively theirs, say ‘It is practised by our party, and we 
mean to stick to it.’” This is an excellent exposition of 





tarranged—whether by a large process of subdivision, 


the wrong, and by implication, of the right, way of carry- 
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ing this logical controversy into actual life. 


shades, regarded with at most indifference by the majority 
of Low Churchmen, and very much liked by a few of the 
same party. How in these circumstances can the custom 
be most easily and surely multiplied? The necessary 
preliminary to such multiplication is the reinforcement of 
the extreme Low Churchmen who love “evening com- 
munions” for their own sake by recruits from the moderate 
Low Churchmen who, left to themselves, have no affection 
for it, and it is this preliminary that High Churchmen so 
often set themselves to furnish. ‘ Evening communions” 
are denounced in a way that makes it by degrees a point 
of honour among Low Churchmen to stand by those who 
have introduced them, and in this way the work is done. 


The real test of party confidence is willingness to leave 
events to work out the party victory. And yet how seldom 
is this confidence displayed. Men will go on affirming 
that the future is with them, without being one bit the 
more ready to leave the future to do its work. It is 
seldom by direct conversion from opponents that parties 
grow, whether they be political or ecclesiastical parties. 
Far oftener it is by annexation from the indifferent mass 
that stand outside, and the worst of all methods of 
bringing about this annexation is abuse of opponents. 
In religious matters especially abuse is apt to either 
create amusement or sympathy with the side abused, and, 
much as it may delight those who agree with it to begin 
with, they are not the people who need to be won over. 
This is the moral of the Bishop of London’s observations, 
and a very sound moral it is. The wisest party is the 
party which goes on quietly on its own lines, accepts 
in silence the abuse which, when it is undeserved, is the 
most effectual form of advertisement, and takes care never 
to give its adversary the benefit of a similar advertisement. 
Whether these simple truths will gain a larger audience 
now that they come from episcopal lips we do not know, 
but the Bishop of London’s plainness of speech is at least 
an indication that he does not quite despair of being 
listened to. 





CLIMATE AND CHARACTER. 


HE last day of January throughout the greater part 
of England was like a very beautiful spring day. 
In the country not only the snowdrops but the crocuses 
were in full bloom, the catkins were hanging out their 
fresh greens, a clear sweet atmosphere and a delicately 
tinted sky were adding to the joy of life. Such a mild winter 
has scarcely ever been known. London has not been 
disturbed by the flutter of a single snowflake, while in 
Scotland September has been up to the present the 
severest month since the departure of summer. The 
sheltered Southern counties of England have during the 
last few weeks been actually warmer than Seville and 
Granada; and it is more than probable that Mr. Glad- 
stone would have done better in Cornwall than at Cannes. 
We have experienced some severe storms on our coasts, 
but apart from these, the so-called winter has been 
winter only in name. We have had no climatic forces 
to contend against, save and except the dreary fogs which 
coincided with anti-cyclonic conditions. A startling 
contrast to this state of things is reported from 
New England and New York, where a terrific blizzard 
has been raging around New York, Boston, and Provi- 
dence. We hear of snow-drifts 12ft. high, of trains 
buried in snow. Eight thousand men have been engaged 
in clearing New York streets of the unwelcome accumula- 
tion. In Providence the streets have been 3 ft. deep 
in snow. But above all other places Boston seems to 
have suffered most. The railway traffic was entirely 
suspended, and all telegraphic communication was cut 
off,—we presume owing to the fallen wires; and messages 
from New York had to be sent by way of London. The 
wires of the electric street railways fell down, doing severe 
damage, and the streets were rendered impassable. All 
this took place in a latitude much further south than our 
own, while England was lapped in the air of a balmy 
spring. 

It is commonly held in America that the climate is less 
rigorous than it was even witbin the lifetime of many 
people still living. The winter is now usually open along 
the Atlantic coast until Christmas at least, though in 
New England the “storm-windows” are generally put in 





Here is a | by the end of November so as to be ready for anything of 
custom very much disliked by High Churchmen of all | an unusual nature on the part of a peculiarly treacherous 


climate. In Washington bright spring-like weather jg 
quite usual in December. In the North-Western States, 
however, the cold is generally intense, the winds cut 
like knives, and in Duluth, at the head of Lake Superior, 
which boasts the honour of being the coldest city in the 
United States, the winter season is no joke. While it 
seems certain that, on the whole, the climate has become 
less severe, it is at the same time treacherous and swift jn 
its changes to a degree which we rarely know in England, 
The present writer has known the ground iron-bound with 
icein Vermont at six in the morning, while a fierce blazing 
sun was shining over Montreal at ten; he has knownit 
impossible to walk in Boston at midday for the heat, and 
to shiver under several degrees of frost at night; he hag 
been suffocated in St. Louis one day and nearly frozen the 
next. We are inclined to attribute the extremely sudden 
climatic changes in America to the fatal policy of 
cutting down the forests; an operation which hag 
made a few “lumber” millionaires, but which hag 
impoverished the country. The blizzard and the 
cyclone have had a much freer course since the task 
of denuding the great Central States of their forests 
has been entered upon on a gigantic scale,—a penny-wise, 
pound-foolish policy which is now beginning to be re. 
gretted. But there can be little doubt, we suppose, that 
America was always the theatre of greater and mor 
sudden climatic changes than Europe, especially our part 
of Europe. Russia and Hungary more closely reproduce 
the physical and climatic conditions of the central parts 
of the United States, though the summer heat rarely 
attains the same extreme as in America. Western 
Europe is so broken up by channels, gulfs, and bays that 
the moderating influence of the sea does not permit the 
sudden changes so common in America. For a thoroughly 
healthy person the American climate, except in the Gulf 
States, has many attractions. It is clear, dry, with s 
sharp, bracing crispness in the air at certain times of the 
year almost unknown in England, France, or Germany, 
where the sea air produces mild and somewhat damp con- 
ditions. But each kind of climate has its own attractions; 
for while America can yield crispness and gorgeous sun 
sets, Europe gives that purple haze which lends poetry 
and mystery to the aspect of Nature. Beyond the ques. 
tion of beauty or of health lies, however, the question of 
the influence of climate on character. 


That human character is largely moulded by geo- 
graphical conditions is so manifest as to need no proof. 
The Greeks would not have been the Greeks had they 
lived in the centre of Russia. In his famous speech 
Pericles connects the intellectual qualities of his country: 
men with the “ most pellucid air” of Attica; and in the 
same way we can connect many of the characteristic traits 
of our own countrymen with the physical conditions of 
England. The most obvious of these conditions is the 
perpetual nearness of the sea to every islander,—a fact 
which has stamped our history with a character unique 
among modern nations. We live in the centre of the 
modern highways of the nations, and we have been familiar 
with the sea for a thousand years; therefore we could 
not choose but to be a seafaring and colonising people; 
the choice was practically made for us, as it was made 
for Greece and Carthage. But while this fact has been 
widely recognised, it has not been seen with equal 
clearness how much we owe to fairly calm and settled 
weather conditions. There have been great and 
sudden storms in English history, such as that noted 
by Addison, or the great blizzard of January 18th, 1881, 
which certainly caught us napping; but, speabiog 
generally, we have not in these islands to contend with 
sudden and unusual outbursts of natural force. We do 
not know whether it will be a wet or a hot summer, but 
we do know that earthquakes and cyclones will not wre 
our cities, and that armies of locusts will not eat up every 
green thing. We feel, on the side of Nature, a certail 
security, a certain assurance ; even our rough ocean, a 
Coleridge says, “speaks safety to his island child. Can 
it be doubted that this smooth uniformity of climate has 
imparted to the men of England a certain calm which 1s 
not seen in the inhabitants of treacherous climes? er 
melancholy of the Slav is traced to his deep forests am 
boundless steppes; the quick energy and the suspicious 
caution of the Southern Italian to his volcanic hills; 40 
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the uniform course of Nature in these islands has given to 
the Englishman his calm, his patient energy, his sure com- 
mand of himself. Whether the race will maintain this 
character under such different climatic conditions as 
are afforded by Australia or Africa it is too soon to say 
at present. But that this character of calm confidence 
has been associated with the English people in their 
history a thousand incidents proclaim. We do not 
disturb ourselves or make much fuss; and, in spite 
of that “ spleen” which we were long ago discovered to 
possess in an abnormal measure, we are never melancholy 
asis the Slav. Our Puritanism did not breed suicide or 
mutilation; the worst it did was to give us a gloomy 
Sunday. We have contrived to keep our balance because 
for ages we have felt safe and assured in the arms of 
Nature. 

But there are advantages, too, in the more checkered 
course of the American climate. It has killed off many 
weaklings, but it has developed a resourceful character, a 
mind ready for sudden emergencies. Nature must have 
begun this educating influence immediately the Pilgrims 
landed on the bleak New England shore; for they 
assuredly could not have survived at all unless they had 
been able to accommodate themselves to the caprices of that 
exacting climate so amusingly described by Mark Twain. 
Many improvements in ways of living, in houses, and in 
dress have been introduced into America as the result of 
the educating influence of climate. The mind has been 
quickened, the character made both more eager and more 
inventive by the pressure of natural forces. On the other 
hand, just as Englishmen are in danger of stolidity as 
the extreme of their calm confidence, so Americans are in 
danger of violent nervous tension as the outcome of a 
climate full of surprises. The sudden political excite- 
ments of America, so often inexplicable on purely political 
lines, may perhaps be explained on the hypothesis of an 
organism subjected to severe overtension; and the sudden 
violence of American labour disputes, like a bolt from the 
blue, may be due to the same cause. Hamlet asked 
whether he was a pipe to be played on; but to some 
extent we are all pipes to be played on by the mysterious 
forces, both natural and spiritual, which, unseen 
or only partly known, are all around us. The evolu- 
tion of races for special functions in the world is 
at least in part determined by the soil on which 
@ particular race grows; and by “soil” we mean the 
general physical characteristics of the country in 
Which the race lives. Our own race has in this island 
home slowly drawn in from the soil and climate an 
immense stock of vigorous energy, but energy dominated 
by calm directive force. Rome had a similar power, and 
hence Rome and England have, in two distinct orders of 
civilisation, been able to spread, to organise, and to 
command throughout vast regions of the world. For 
this quality we may partly thank the favourable physical 
conditions which have obtained here. The American 

ch of our stock has, on the other band, been com- 
pelled to face new climatic conditions, which have 
developed ingenuity and resource, but at the expense of 
nerves. Each type of character has its own strength 
and validity, and each is competent to effect a great 
Work in the world. 








‘ 


COLDS. 

Am winter may or may not make a green churchyard. 
That is a bitter and endless controversy upon which 
Nothing will induce us to enter. Of one thing, however, we 
are sure,—a mild winter doubles the nation’s consumption of 
handkerchiefs, and makes the fortune of washerwomen. Just 
how every one either is in the full swing of a heavy cold, or has 
just recovered from, or is beginning to have one,—wondering, 
that is, whether this horrid feeling is “ only an ordinary cold or 
4 malign form of influenza.” For some reason difficult, if not 
impossible, to discover, colds are considered, by those who 
have not got them, somewhat in the nature of a joke. Yet in 
teality they are the curse of mankind. There is no malady 
Which for the time so completely spoils and demoralises one’s 
existence as the ordinary cold. Diseases which have a specific 
tame, such as lumbago, gout, rheumatism, neuralgia, and a 
hundred others, have a touch of dignity which to some extent 
luitigates the infliction, or at any rate secures sympathy. One 
ashamed to expector to give sympathy for an ordinary 





cold. The misery must be borne in silence, but, alas, not in 
solitude, for the man or woman who shuts himself or herself up 
because of a cold soon wins the very unpleasant name of a 
malade imaginaire. ‘* When he has only got a cold in the 
head he sulks like a bear, thinks he is going to die, and won’t 
even see his wife and children. Isn’t it extraordinary that a 
clever [or strong, or young, or healthy, as the case may be] 
man like that should get into such an awful state of mind 
over a trifling ailment. It only shows how far people can 
carry self-indulgence and the worship of luxury.’ These are 
the sort of things a respectable citizen does not like to have said 
about him, but they are the things that are certain to be said if 
he tries to nurse a cold in solitude and silence. No, the thought 
of any talk about self-indulgence and the worship of luxury 
when one’s handkerchief “reading” has risen to six a day, when 
one cannot taste one’s food, when one’s throat and palate are 
too sore to smoke, and when one has a general sense of 
squalor and sordidness, is too much. It is better to face the 
world than be accused of a self-indulgence which it is physi- 
cally impossible to practise. The man with a cold finds, then, 
that practically he must resign the rights of illness and go 
about his business as usual. He may sometimes have a sneak- 
ing desire to try old Brown’s remedy of stopping in bed for two 
days and drinking a pint of dry champagne three times a 
day, “or oftener if no relief is experienced after the first six 
hours of treatment,” but he puts it from him with a sigh. If he 
is either the head or one of the branches of a large family, the 
man with the cold is indeed expected to be witty, or at least 
facetious, on the subject. For example, though he knows quite 
well that it is black-currant, his réle requires him to ask people 
to pass him the “ plub jab,” and if he can be humorous about 
his remedies, and sneeze in a dramatic or titanic manner, it is 
accounted to him for righteousness by his relations. Of 
course nobody really likes to play the fool when he is feeling 
like “a buttered mummy.” Yetso strong is the sense of duty 
in man, so keen the desire bred in all of us to do what 
England expects us to do, that ninety men in a hundred 
garnish a cold with a sort of dismal buffoonery, and regularly 
let off certain well-worn and woeful jocularities every time 
they catch a catarrh. 


But in spite of this mockery of glee, the fact remains that 
even the best-tempered of men feel a sense of deadly exaspera- 
tion when they realise that they have caught cold. The sense 
of “I am in for a week’s unmitigated misery ” stings like a 
whip. Men who would not dream of shaking their fists in the 
face of fate over a serious illness show an ugly and stubborn 
bitterness about a simple cold which is most remarkable. The 
reflex action of this bitterness is shown in the frantic, though of 
course quite fruitless, efforts to stave off an impending cold, 
or to prevent catehing one. This fact did not escape Mr. 
Stevenson, who noted so many human traits. He makes 
Morris in “The Wrong Box,” in the very crisis of his fate 
and when his mind should have been intent upon nothing but 
how to commit forgery without detection, declare with fiendisa 
vigour that come what may he will not catch acatarrh. Again, 
the poor wretch in “ Weir of Hermiston,” who is being goaded 
gallowswards by the implacable Judge, is struggling to keep 
off, or down, a cold by a miserable “piece of dingy flannel ” 
round his throat. It is indeed this human touch which finishes 
Archie and makes him feel so intensely for the criminal. 
The criminal in “ Weir of Hermiston ” was no exception. It 
is, we believe, by no means uncommon for condemned men to 
be most careful not to take cold, so great is the dread implanted 
in mankind of catching a cold. But though there breathes not 
the man who is not intensely anxious to avoid catching cold, 
the doctors are strangely and inhumanly indifferent to colds 
inthe head. They may care very much about the consequences 
of a cold, but colds themselves—at least so it seems to the lay- 
man—they heartily despise. Whoever heard of a young doctor 
making a name in the profession by a magnum opus on “ Colds: 
their Pathology and Treatment”? The doctor feels apparently 
that it is below his dignity to deal with anything so paltry. 
His duty is to preserve life, and not to stop a running at the 
nose or an all-overish feeling, which will be gone the day 
after to-morrow. “I must bear with inconveniences till they 
fester into crimes,” says Burke somewhere, and so the doctors 
bear with ordinary colds till they fester into bronchitis, 
pneumonia, and other deadly diseases. Meantime the great 
dumb public has a deadly sense of grievance against the 
profession because they allow colds to exist. Is there not a 
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story told of an irate old gentleman who, having only an 
ordinary cold, sent to the family doctor, and explained to 
him, “Sir, I have not sent for you because I want you, 
but merely to tell you what I think of your profession. 
I wish to bring home to you that the continued existence of 
colds is a deep disgrace to you and the science you pre- 
tend to have mastered. For fifty centuries and more 
men have had colds, and yet the doctors have done 
nothing to stop them. Because they are more interest- 
ing, you busy yourselves with all sorts of deadly diseases 
which affect only some ten or twenty per cent. of mankind, 
and leave the majority to their misery.” Possibly the old 
gentleman overstated the case, but the fact remains that 
doctors think so little about colds that it is difficult to restrain 
2 feeling of satisfaction when one sees a doctor with a heavy 
nasal catarrh. The thought surges to the brain, ‘Perhaps he 
at last is beginning to think that it might be worth while to 
spare for colds a little of the care and study now devoted to 
such complaints as “ Woolsorter’s Disease” or the other and 
obscurer maladies of the medical dictionaries. Seriously, 
it would surely be well worth the while of some doctor to run 
down the ordinary cold, to discover its exact nature, and if 
possible to find a remedy. Mankind has too long endured 
the plan of doing nothing scientific, and everything un- 
scientific, for a cold till it has become something else. The 
world is weary of its snufflings and sneezings, and would like, 
as Mr. Gladstone used to say, to come to close quarters with 
the subject. 


It is a curious fact that “ The Miseries of Human Life,” that 
great and memorable book in which the minor miseries of 
existence are set forth with an analysis so complete that each 
reader finds in it what he thought before was his own pet per- 
sonal and private misery, contains little or nothing about colds. 
There are, indeed, only two direct references, and these not 
half as witty and penetrating as usual. Apparently the 
author found the subject too serious. The after-miseries 
of a cold are, however, described with all the author’s verve 
and spirit. Here is Misery 12 of “ Personal Miseries ” :— 
“The state of your mouth at the winding up of a tremendous 
cold—your lips being metamorphosed into two boiling barrels 
totally disqualified for the functions of eating, speaking, 
laughing, gaping, or whistling.” Another indirect reference 
sets forth the misery of “rashly confessing that you have a 
slight cold in the hearing of certain elderly ladies of the faculty, 
who instantly form themselves into a consultation upon your 
case, and assail you with a volley of nostrums, all of which, 
if you would have a moment’s peace, you must solemnly 
promise to take off before night—though well satisfied that 
they would retaliate by taking you off before morning.” The 
passage suggests the endless subject that is opened out by 
tue attempt to cure a cold. Nothing shows man’s uncon- 
auerable mind more clearly than the way in which he persists 
in attempting to cure his colds. He never succeeds, but the 
next cold finds him quite as hopeful as before. He changes 
or doubles the dose, hopes on, and thinks the new or augmented 
remedy will really succeed. Yet the new remedy is falser than 
the last :— 

“Lies worse, and when we think we shall be blest 
With some new joy, cuts off what we possesst.” 
That is, it professes to stop the running at one’s nose, 
and instead merely cuts off the absence of headache which 
had before marked one’s colds. In truth, remedies for an 
erdinary cold are of two kinds. There are the remedies 
which have absolutely no effect at all, and only sometimes 
2ppear to do good because we sometimes take them when we 
have not got colds. Then there are the remedies, like opium 
or sulphonel, which simply suspend and postponea cold. The 
opium takes away the cold and our energies, mental and 
bodily, but when the effect is gone, and our vitality returns, 
sodoes thecold. Suspensionis not cure. Still, sostrong is the 
desire implanted in the human breast to suggest a remedy for 
colds that we will give one, though the writer began this paper 
by showing that it was a remedy which every right-minded 
man would scorn to use. If one could go to bed, and stop 
there for two whole days the moment one felt a cold coming 
on, having at the same time plenty of good and nourishing 
food and a moderate amount of wine, in all probability the 
cold would have gone on the third day. But of course this 
suggestion is really worthless. Though a man may go to 
Brighton for a cold, or, indeed, for nothing, he must not 





goto bedfor one. There is no doubt of the fact, even if there 
is no reason for it. All one can do, then, is to submit to 
having a cold, and to letting it run its course, which, being 
interpreted, means till it either goes, or develops into some. 
thing which will justify bed. Meantime it may or may not be 
a consolation, according to men’s temperaments, to know that, 
if we dared use it, there is a remedy even for a cold. An 
animal, when it is ill, likes to lie quiet in a safe hole or corner 
till it is well. This is, in fact, the simplest and best of al} 
treatments,—the bed treatment. 


A FORGOTTEN NOVEL. 

HE writer, as an old student of tiction, which he believes 
to be one of the best guides to the drifting of modern 
thought, has often been asked whether he knew of any novel 
which ought to have been a success but was not. The ques. 
tion bas been put usually by those who, in spite of evidence, 
still believe that some authors are purposely kept down, that 
novels in particular are often crushed by spitefal reviewers, 
and that there is sometimes among critics something like 4 
conspiracy of silence. The writer has always answered that 
he had never seen a worthy book even injured by spiteful 
reviewing, that the conspiracy of silence was nonsense ex. 
cept as regards a very few books which no one was con- 
petent to review—that very curious and instructive book, 
“An Inglorious Columbus,” must perhaps be included in 
this category—and that he never but once in fifty years read 
a novel which ought to have succeeded and yet failed. This 
was “ Across the Zodiac ” (Triibner), the intellectual history 
of which is not a little interesting. Its author, Mr. Percy 
Greg, a son of Mr. William Rathbone Greg, was a journalist 
of unusual powers both of thought and of imagination, 
which were of comparatively little use to him, owing partly 
to a certain mental twist or perversity, and partly to the 
extreme violence with which he successively took up the 
most contradictory ideas. The key to his mind was a horror 
of the smug ideas of the English middle class, but he recoiled 
from them, now in the direction of atheism, then in that of 
devotion, again in that of absolatism, and by and by in that 
of a non-existent aristocratic system, with a rapidity, 
and at the same time a vehemence, which destroyed all 
confidence in his judgment. Rather late in his career he 
wished to write out his views as to the consequences which 
materialism would produce if it became universal, and 
planned an account of a country in which that system of 
thought had become triumphant. As there is no such 
country, he resolved to transfer his scene of action to the 
planet Mars, for a reason which, so far as we know, has 
influenced every writer who has adopted the same device. 
Any planet would do equally well, but the mind requires a 
foothold, like the body, and refuses as a rule even to dream 
about a scene of which it knows absolutely nothing. 
Astronomers know a little about Mars, and Mr. Greg, like 
Mr. Wells and some half-dozen other novelists, accordingly 
located his new personages there. The novel, however, to his 
intense disappointment and surprise, was a total failure. 
Unless the author exaggerated in relating the story of the 
book to us, it never sold at all, and certainly his narration is 
supported by the fact that, cordially admiring the book, we 
have spoken of it repeatedly to many men who read most 
things and never met one who had read it, and only one or 

two who had ever heard its name. 

The cause of the failure was, we suppose, of this kind, 
though pure accident may have helped. Percy Greg 8 
usual had given himself up to his idea, had read everything 
relating to Mars, and, besides, “fancied himself” in scien 
tific matters rather more than his attainments justified 
He wasted his first three chapters, therefore, in proving 
that the voyage across forty-seven millions of miles of 
ether was possible to a human being, and became 80 cole 
fused and confusing that the few readers who attacked 
his book gave it up with a sense of irritation. Even those 
fifty pages are remarkable, for the author had conceived of 
an absolutely new force in Nature which he denominated 
“apergy,” and which was intended to be the exact opposite 
of gravitation,—a really original device. It is, however, only 
from the moment of the explorer’s descent upon a hillin Mars 
that the book becomes really interesting, but from that poiat 
the present writer, who confesses to have read it eight times, 
maintains that, although not absolutely consistent throughont, 
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it is one of the most original and powerful stories ever pro- 
duced in English. Mr. Greg’s conception was that, as Mars 
exists under conditions very like those of our own earth, it 
might be a complete world in which a race physically dis- 
tinguished from ourselves only by being a little tinier might 
live amid scenes wonderfully different from, and with ideas 
radically at variance with, our own. He has succeeded in 
realising that conception so well that we defy any one to read 
“Across the Zediac” without believing, possibly for a few 
minutes, possibly in permanence, that he has obtained a 
genuine glimpse into Mars; that it must be just like that, 
with its red-tinged flora and its completely tamed fauna; 
its birds, which do for man the work of the plough; 
its lemurs—for the ambau are large lemurs—which fetch 
and carry; and its thin exhilarating atmosphere. There 
is nothing on it exactly like earth, yet nothing which excites 
any sceptical surprise. It is, in fact, an entirely novel world, 
and mot a new country, which is forced upon the imagination 
with an impression so definite that it is nearly impossible for 
any one who has read the book ever again to dissociate the 
idea of Mars from Percy Greg’s description. That seems to 
as a considerable literary feat, proving in the author who per- 
formed it a detailing imagination which is not a common 
gift, and it is surpassed by the description of the people. 
Possessed of a civilisation which has lasted many thousands of 
years, the people of Mars have become utter materialists, and 
after one terrible experiment in Socialism, have delivered 
themselves up to the pursuit of physical wellbeing and 
scientific knowledge. In those pursuits they have succeeded. 
They have extirpated disease, and die when their hour 
arrives from a gradual cessation of the wish and the energy 
to live. They have cities which have all the accommo- 
dations of great towns and all the pleasantness of the 
countryside. They have utilised all the resources that 
their planet yields in the most scientific way. They 
travel on earth or in the air at great speed and in 
perfect safety. They have a profusion of soft artificial 
light, which also provides all they want of heat for 
every purpose, from the production of soft filtered air in 
cold weather to the most ordinary operations of cooking. 
They have established a general language and made it 
singularly flexible and exact. They have solved the pro- 
blem of poverty by an industry which, aided by their perfect 
machinery and the fertility which their science enables them 
to maintain in their soil, makes ten years’ work performed in 
early manhood sufficient to maintain in comfort the remainder 
of their lives. Their laws have been slowly perfected till they 
meet all cases and prevent all crimes, and the maintenance 
of them is therefore left to an absolute and wealthy elective 
Monarch, who does not oppress because he has no revolt to 
fear and nothing to gain by oppression, and whose main 
duty and pleasure is to improve the vast public works, and 
urge on the public departments to ever new applications of 
scientific discovery. The result of this happy organisation 
of « world, which is described with a detail that makes it all 
seem at once as credible and as fascinating as any other 
account of an unknown people, is that the majority of 
Martians are miserable from want alike of occupation and 
excitement, that in their perpetual self-regard they have 
become helpless cowards, that they can hardly conceive of 
love or affection or any sort of altruism, and that their women, 
being absolutely emancipated and free to make any contracts 
they like, are compelled by their want of physical force and 
the means of maintenance to become virtually slaves. They 
have been obliged to accept polygamy because each individual 
18 perfectly free, and with polygamy has come seclusion of a 
kind which is at least creditable to the author’s originality. 
No woman is shut up except by her own will, but no woman 
can be noticed by any one not of her own household. She 
may be standing by her husband’s side in all the work of his 
life, but she is as isolated from all men but him as if she 
Were a disembodied spirit. The only interest of the Martians 
is the increase of knowledge, usually in a microscopic 
direction, their only public passion a fierce hatred of all who 
assert that the unseen can possibly exist. 


This is all very dull? It would be but that in this world of 
selfish savants and slaves there is one great break. Ages 
before the explorer reached Mars, a man of lofty character, 
Conscious of the trend that all thought was taking, and 
certain of the existence of God and of a future state, 





founded a secret society, the “Order of the Star,” to main- 
tain those doctrines, and as far as possible a life in accord- 
ance with them. The Order has spread, has obtained in ages 
of study some actual communion with spirits, especially 
that of the founder, and has acquired one mental power 
which serves it as well as the most deadly physical weapon. 
Tt can, if betrayed or too gravely oppressed, cause the traitor 
or the oppressor by intense willing to become a suicidal 
maniac. The Martians, hating it as Frenchmen hate 
Anarchists, hardly dare to attack it, but they always threaten 
it with extirpation, and at last, convinced that the secret 
power of the Order does exist, they conspire for its destruc- 
tion. The effect of its dogmas on the Order, and on the 
character of its members, their secret meetings and rites, 
during which they actually see their founder, their limited 
intercourse with a spirit-world, and their permanent collision 
and final victory over the materialistic crowds of selfish and 
cowardly men around them, give the book its life,—a life 
which is occasionally of the most intense and vivid interest. 
The history of the final effort, unsuccessful effort, to over- 
throw the “Order of the Star” and extirpate its members 
seems to us more exciting than the narrative of any con- 
spiracy in earthly history. Of course in the centre of it is 
the visitor from earth, who has a love-story—which begins 
with his marriage—and of course there are adventures with- 
out end—a hunt, for example, of the only dangerous kind of 
animal the planet possesses—but the real interest and merit 
of the book is that its author created a world under our con- 
ditions, yet entirely different, and peopled it with beings who 
are like ourselves, yet have obtained from their environment 
and their intellectual powers another set of motives, and 
therefore live another life. To make such people intensely 
real—even familiar—seems to us a considerable achievement ; 
and we shall feel a sensation of pleasure if this notice of his 
work, belated by nearly twenty years, shall, in however 
small a degree, dissipate the oblivion into which his very 
name has fullen. 





THE CAT ABOUT TOWN. 


WRITER in the Daily Mail gives some notes from o 
forthcoming book to be entitled “The Cat and the 
City,” purporting to give an approximate census of the 
London eats, and the estimate is four hundred thousand, 
of which half are “unattached,” and live largely on 
refuse, “because London is the most wastefal city in 
the world.” As London is also one of the cleanest cities 
in the world, it is very doubtful if the waste food comes 
much in the way of the unattached London cat, who, 
like other Metropolitan paupers, levies handsome contribu- 
tiuns on kind-hearted people, whose doorsteps and areas 
it besets, and also catches numbers of pigeons, sparrows, 
rats, and mice, the three last of which do live on London 
refuse, which the cat eats in the more convenient form of 
cold sparrow or mouse. Evidence quoted by the writer shows 
that this is so, for be states that in most parts of London the 
rats have been driven onderground into the sewers by the 
warfare of the cats. He also holds tbat the latter are some- 
what changing in character, are losing their dislike of water 
and wet, and prefer to be out inthe rain. We rather doubt 
these conclusions, and believe that if the London cat differs 
at all from his country cousin, it is in selecting different hours 
for his sport and amusements. The country cat is more or less 
lively all day, and hunts regularly in the evening. The 
London cat is sleepy and quiet all day, because circumstances 
make him a very early riser, or at any rate, prevent him 
having his morning sleep. The explanation of the languor 
and ennui of the London cat is to be found in the fact 
that long before he appears at the breakfast-table with 
a jaded appetite and a general air of aloofness from the 
world and its pleasures, he has had a long morning’s 
sport, often in delightful society, and then breakfasted 
comfortably in the kitchen. The scenes of these early morning 
hunts are various, and the hour during half the year is one 
before even the earliest of early risers are about. In winter 
the London cats often seek their sport under cover. In one 
district near a very large and famous brewery the sporting 
cats go regularly as soon as the brewery gates are open to 
hunt rats in the brewery “stores.” This is capital fun, as 
there are hundreds of barrels, either stored or “ working,” 
with little patches of yeasty froth oozing from the bung- 
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holes and plenty of dropped corn and “grains” in the 
neighbourhood to attract all the rats from elsewhere. Under 
and among these barrels they may be hunted with success 
for an hour or more. Besides the brewery rats, which are 
said to drink beer when they can get it, there are “temper- 
ance rats,” which live by the river, and, so far as we know, 
only drink water. These form the grand objects of summer 
sport to all London cats in range of the Thames, from 
the docks in the east to Chiswick in the west, and all along 
the old muddy foreshore on the Surrey side, where no 
embankment intervenes to spoil sport. We have never heard 
of an instance of London cats catching fish by the river, 
probably because until very recently there have been no fish 
to catch. But the keenness of the cats for this riverside 
hunting by the tidal Thames is such that they often return 
covered and clotted with mud from the foreshore, where they 
have either fallen in from the wharves or have pursued a rat 
escaping across the leavings of the river ebb. 


In summer mornings, from 4 am. to about 5, London 
ceases for the moment to belong to the world of men, and 
for the moment is given up to the sole enjoyment of the 
London birds and the Londoncats. At this really bewitching 
hour, for the town is quite beautiful then, the cats may be 
seen, as at no other time, monarchs of all they survey,—rerwin 
domini, masters of the town. Then it may be seen that it is 
not for nothing that the race have for generations maintained 
their independence, and asserted their right to roam. For at 
that hour all the dogs are shut up; all the boys and grown-up 
people too are asleep. There is not even a milkman about, or 
an amalgamated engineer going to his before-breakfast work. 
The city is theirs. Their demeanonr at this time is absolutely 
changed. They stroll about the streets and gardens with an 
air. They converse in the centre of highways. They walk 
with a certain feline abandon and momentary magnificence 
over gardens and squares. For the time they are not cats, 
but lions and tigers; or, to change the simile, they are no 
longer domestics, but gentlemen at large. Before sunrise one 
midsummer morning, the writer was watching the early birds 
by the side of the London river, and wondering at the 
abundance and variety of life in the silver-grey light of the 
dawn. A pair of water-hens were running on the mud left 
by the ebb, sedge-warblers singing, as they had done all night, 
and a pair of turtle-doves flew down to drink before sunrise. 
When the first beams of the sun sent long shafts of 
light down the river, the sedge-warblers were instantly 
silent; and almost immediately the blackbirds and spar- 
rows and starlings appeared upon the grass. At this 
moment another ornithologist appeared on the scene in the 
person of an elegant young female cat. She made great 
efforts to stalk the fat blackbirds and cock sparrows, flatten- 
ing herself till her whole body seemed almost as level as a 
mat, yet capable of a rush forward whenever the birds looked 
in another direction. But the birds were perfectly equal to 
the game. One blackbird in particular sidled off each time 
the cat came within distance, until he sat at last on the edge 
of the wooden cam-shedding, where, if the cat made her 
spring, she must fall into the river. He, too, flew off, and at 
this moment of disappointment another and an older cat leapt 
lightly trom the privet hedge close by and playfully cuffed 
the head of the disappointed one. This cat had probably 
been waiting on the chance of a “drive” while the more 
impetuous one tried a stalk in the open. The latter seemed 
half inclined to resent the humorous turn which the older 
cat gave to her hunting; but the two soon made it up, and 
after strolling ostentatiously across the lawn with their tails 
up, separated, and the young one adjourned to hunt “ground- 
game” in the cam-shedding. The quarry were either mice or 
rats, but were attacked by storm, and not by waiting. The 
cat dived her paws into the cracks of the boards, reaching in 
as far as her shoulders, and soon bolted something, which 
she reached after head downwards so far that nothing but 
her tail and one hind-paw were visible. After hanging 
almost head downwards for some time, she scrambled back, 
just as the first cat came darting past like a wild 
animal with an enormons rat in its mouth. 


It is doubtful whether the London cat is in the least degree 
more docile or biddable than his country cousin. He is more 
dependent on man, for noone ever hears of a London cat 
going off to live a wild life willingly, though country cats do 

this frequently. It has been observed of the whole race, at 


least in this country, that though they will often obey the 
order “Come,” they absolutely refuse to entertain the com. 
mand “Go; ” and as most usefal service involves this as the 
initial idea, the animal which refuses obedience to it ig 
practically useless except as a volunteer. The admirable 
sporting qualities, even of the London cat, should make him 
a most useful and amusing aid in sport, if he could be 
induced to co-operate with his owner. There is only one 
piece of evidence that in ancient times the cat was so trained 
—an Egyptian painting showing a cat bringing wild-fowl to 
its master from a papyrus bed—and very few instances are 
on record even of its being trained to retrieve in our day. A 
visitor to one of the monasteries on Mount Carmel states that 
when several of the monks went out, gun on shoulder, to shoot 
game for the pot, he saw their cats marching out after them, 
to aid as retrievers; but he did not witness the sport. There 
is no doubt that cats can be trained to follow, like dogs, 
A working man in the North Midlands recently owned 
small cat which followed him all day, and when tired was 
carried in a large pocket in its master’s coat. So also a navyy 
some years ago owned acat which had followed or accom. 
panied him to work in most parts of North and Westem 
England, sometimes following him on foot and sometimes 

carried in the white washable bag in which navvies keep 

their Sunday clothes. But as a rule it is much easier to 

teach them not to do things than to do them. Recently ina 

jarge London engineering works there was some regret that 
the “‘ best foundry cat ” was dead. The sand used for making 

casts in the foundry is mixed with flour. Mice come to eat 

the flour, and spoil the “moulds.” It is not desirable that 

rats and mice should be about in this loft, so cats are kept 

there. The cats have to be taught not to walk about on the 

moulds or scratch them up, and this “best foundry cat” 

was absolutely perfect in this respect. In these works most 

departments have a special cat. There is even one in the 

galvanising shop, which knows quite well that the hot metal 

spirts when plates are dipped in, and has learnt to get under 

cover at that juncture. It need scarcely be said that the London 

cat is a worse enemy to caged birds even than the country 

pussy, as in the day-time it lives more indoors. Whether 

it ever catches gold-fish out of a bowl we do not know, but 

there are no complaints of its robbing fishmongers’ shops 

to gratify its taste in that line. On the whole, we imagine 

that the cat is happy in London, far happier, for instance, 

than the dog. Even if lost, he has far more savoir faire 

than the latter. The stray dog attaches himself to some 

one in the street, who has at once the uncomfortable feel- 

ing that the dog is trying to make out that he has stolen 

him. The lost cat comes to a house, and asks relief where 

it can most readily be given. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
eA ati 
THE LATE LORD CARLINGFORD AND IRISH 
LAND LEGISLATION. 
[To THe Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—John Mill said that Mr. Chichester Fortescue’s Irish 
Land Bill was the most important measure passed by the 
British Parliament since the Roman Catholic Emancipation 
Act, and although, like that and other Acts in the same 
direction, it has failed of its immediate object of giving peace 
to Ireland, it is upon the principles therein laid down that all 
further legislation with the same object is being carried on. 
I forget whether John Mill gave to Mr. Fortescue himself the 
credit which he deserved, alike for the principles which he 
laid down and the practical methods of carrying them out, 
but no one who heard the magnificent speech by which Mr. 
Gladstone introduced the Bill, and afterwards continued to 
defend its details, can wonder that the merits of the Bill 
itself, as well as their exposition and defence, should have 
been habitually attributed to that great orator, while the name 
of Mr. Fortescue almost dropped out of sight. Bat this was 
inevitable, for—as Mr. Hayward said to me when I was ré- 
gretting the fact—Fortescue had not the physical power neces 
sary to carry such a measure through the House of Commons, 
with all the powers of oratory needfal for such an occasion- 
Those who were behind the scenes might sometimes recos- 
nise an indication that Mr. Gladstone was speaking from 4 





brief that he had made his own rather than in bringing 
forward a scheme of his own origination, and I know t™ 
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guch was the fact. When the measure was before the House 
of Commons [I asked Mr. Fortescue whether, when they 


parted for the Recess after the close of the last Session in | 


which the Disestablishment of the Irish Church had been 
carried, Mr. Gladstone had given him his own views upon the 


Land question, and suggested methods of carrying them out, | 


and he replied, “No; he said nothing more to me than that 


I must prepare some measure of land reform.” On this | 


point Mr. Fortescue was quite explicit that he received no 


instructions whatever from him. During the discussion, , 


which continued during the Recess, I can say of my own 


to have supported Mr. Fortescue’s plans and proposals had 
its first inspiration from Mr. Fortescue. And when these 
were brought before the Cabinet as usual before the meeting 
of Parliament they were entirely accepted in preference to 
others which were also brought forward, he did not tell me 
by whom.—TI am, Sir, Xc., X. 





A PICKWICKIAN SOCIALIST. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sirn,—May I point out a characteristic of the late Mr. Charles 
Villiers to which your obituary notize of him makes no 
reference? His conversation was, at any rate towards the end 
of his life, marked by a mordant humour, or let me rather say 
by what Walter Bagehot would have called “a pleasant 
eynicism,’—a quality which many excellent persons 
(especially ladies) fail to understand, but which is often at 
once a disguise and a partial remedy for excessive sensibility. 
A queer anecdote, which he told my father many years ago, 
may amuse your readers. It must be reproduced (so to say) 
with unorthographic exactness. Half its point would be lost 
if it were translated into the Queen’s English. Mr. Villiers 
had been asking a Radical elector to support him. “ Yes; 
Tllsupport you. But, Willars, we must have a diwision of 
property !”—“ Certainly,” replied the diplomatic candidate, 
“T should be quite in favour of such a measure. ButIam 
afraid that if property is divided there will not be enough for 
you and me and the rest of us.” After a momentary 
embarrassment, the cheerful and resourceful Socialist hit on a 
remedy : “ Why, then, Willars, we must diwide again! ”—I 
am, Sir, &c., LioneEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 
Hotel @’ Angleterre, Biarritz, January 28th. 





MR. GOSSE ON ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
[To rox Eprror or THe “SpxcratTor,”’] 
$1r,—You have reviewed my “Short History of English 
Literature” in the Spectator of January 29th with so charm® 
ing a courtesy, and with an appreciation so generous, that I 
feel it to be almost indelicate on my part to refer to your few 
objections, so kindly put. But I will have the effrontery to 
contend with you on two points, if I may. The question of 
Milton’s status at the Restoration is one of real historic 
interest. It has startled your reviewer that I should say that 
his “influence on the age he lived in was nil, and that 
to unprejudiced persons of education living in London 
about 1665 the author of ‘Paradise Lost’ was something 
less than Flecknoe or Flatman.” You suggest that 1665 is 
“probably a slip for 1667;” but, although I confess the date 
may be over-subtle, it was not a slip. In 1605 there is every 
reason to believe that “ Paradise Lost” had been completed 
for at least a year. It was not published, precisely because, 
as I contend, Milton was not an influence, and had no public. 
The poems of Flatman were extremely admired, and ran 
through many consecutive editions, while the glorious lyrics | 
of Milton were reprinted but once between 1645 and the end 
of the century. There is every reason to believe that this 
solitary reprint of 1673 met with no encouragement at all 
from the public. Purposely (but perhaps, as I have said, too 
subtly) I chose the date 1665, because at that time Milton was 
already the author of the noblest poetry in our language and 
of a multitude of prose works, and was nearly sixty years 


composing verse to which the influence of Milton and of 
| romanticism generally was absolutely adverse. I cannot 
think “ The Character of Holland” or “ Last Instructions to 
a Painter” happily chosen as examples of the Miltonic 
manner, If your reviewer can show me a single proof that 
Milton, in the first decade after the Restoration, exercised the 
minutest influence on style in verse or prose, I will heartily 
confess my error. But my phrase was not “a slip,” and I 
must be convicted before I can be penitent. The other point 
I venture to speak of is the use of certain words. I admit, 


| with you, that “ orotund ” is barbarous and horrid; I will 
knowledge that the principal journal which eventually proved | 





of age; yet in that reformation of English literature 
on Gallico-classic lines which I date from 1665, and | 


never use it again. But when did it creep into the language ? 
I have met with it so early as 1799. It was rather common 
in the Early Victorian period. It was too much a favourite 
with my father, whose merits as a writer it would (I confess) 
be more becoming in me to imitate than this eccentricity. 
But who invented “orotund,” and why was he allowed to 
live? And what do you suggest as the exact equivalent of 
this useful monster ? 

You forbid me to use “styptic” as an adjective applied 
to style. Probably you are right. But in using the word I 
had before me the idea of astringency, of the action of that 
which contracts or staunches. Disraeli, on a famous occa- 
sion, spoke of “a jewelled hemorrhage of words.” I con- 
ceived that it was Newman’s function to constrict such floods 
of verbiage. He found English prose gashed with the knives 
of De Quincey, Carlyle, and Macaulay. As Pope says— 

“ The wound he washed, the styptic juice infus’d.” 


Iam afraid you will say that this is not merely fantastic, but 
even volatile. But I should be very sorry that you should 
think me capable of using words in mere wantonness. If, 
however, the adjective presented a difficulty to so kind and so 
intelligent a reviewer, I cannot defend it seriously. It is self- 
condemned.—I am, Sir, &c., : EpMUND GOSSE. 


29 Delamere Terrace, W., January 29th. 





THE WEST INDIAN QUESTION. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “ SpecTaToR.” | 
Srr,—With reference to the article in the Spectator of 
January 22nd, I should like to point out, in justice to West 
Indian planters, that :— 


(1) British Guiana and Trinidad, with their well-equipped 
factories, share the depression of Barbadoes and Antigua, 
which have no factories. 


(2) A Bill passed by the House of Assembly of Barbadoes 
two years ago to enable central factories to be erected by 
Government aid, did not receive the assent of the Secretary 
of State, though two delegates interviewed Mr. Chamberlain 
on the matter. 

(3) The inferences made in the article from a comparison 
of the yield of sugar obtained in Java and the West Indies 
are not reliable, because the yield per acre depends on the 
species of cane, the quality of the juice, the richness of the 
soil, the climate, and the process of manufacture. These 
points, except the last, do not appear to have received much 
attention in the pamphlet quoted by you. 

(4) Botanical stations, at which the best species of cane are 
selected after careful experiment, have been established by 
the local Legislatures in most of the West Indian Colonies for 
the last ten years. There are also Government chemists in 
most islands. 

(5) An illiterate black peasant proprietary would hardly be 
a satisfactory substitate for the present hard-working body 
of well-educated planters, several of whom are University men. 
—I am, Sir, Xc., G. B. Mason, 


97 Hereford Road, Bayswater, W., February 2nd. 





THE DEVIL’S “CLOCK.” 
[To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I imagine that the Devil’s clock must have been part 
of the stock-in-trade of the pulpit in a more merciless age. 


of which I am speaking in the passage you dissent from, ; Sixteen years ago a garrulous old women at Dundee told me 


} 


he was of no force or moment whatsoever. You mention 


that, in her girlhood, she had heard a preacher tell the people 


Marvell, but even if Marvell had been an “ anprejudiced | that there was a “knock”—i.e., “clock,” Scottice—in hell 
Person,” the curious fact is that by the year 1665 he had | which “aye gaed this wye: Forever—Never—Forever— 


! 


atirely thrown in his lot with the classic writers, and was! Never”! The hinted meaning seemed to be: “Forever 
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victims, never shall you escape”! Some of your readers 
who are learned in old sermons may possibly be able to 
confirm the occurrence of this fantasticimage. Lord Tennyson 
asa boy might have read or heard something of the kind, 
though he had forgotten the fact in his old age. As to the 
origin of Longfellow’s verses, does he not himself prefix to 
them a French motto,—one of a less terrifying nature ?—I 
am, Sir, &c., 


Manchester, January 31st. Rosert MACKINTOSH. 





THE GERMANS AND FREEDOM OF THOUGHT. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—There is some difference between Frederick the Great’s 
order to his aide to put the caricature of himself lower for the 
people to see it better and the Kaiser’s punishment of Herr 
Trojan. But there is some difference, too, between the rulers. 
Old Fritz, who had brought the ship safe into port through a 
series of tempests, could afford to be laughed at; this young 
man, whose chief accomplishment has been “dropping the 
pilot,” for his own steering is of the Shaftesbury order, can 
not.—I am, Sir, &c, W. K. GILL. 

Eversley, Wimborne Road, Poole, January 29th. 





THE CRIMINAL TRAMP: A CRITICISM AND 

SUGGESTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPpeEcTaToR,”] 
S1r,—While all your readers will agree in your denunciation 
in the Spectator of January 8th of “that particular anti-social 
person, the tramp,” I venture to join issue as to the proposed 
remedy. You say “there is only one method of dealing with 
such a person,—compulsory detention and compulsory work.” 
Now, this is the very policy that has been pressed upon 
Boards of Guardians by an instruction from the Local 
Government Board, dated February, 1896. This instruction 
has been generally acted upon, with results which show its 
inherent fallacy. Previous to that date attention had been 
called to the great increase of tramps applying for admission 
to the casual wards,—an increase due to depression in the 
building and shipbuilding trades. The purport of the 
instruction was to order a strict adherence to the provisions 
of the Act of 1§82, which prescribes that “a casual pauper 
shall not be allowed to discharge himself from a casual ward 
before 9 a.m. of the second day after his admission.” That is 
to say that any poor man who, being destitute, goes away to 
seek work (unless he can prove this to the satisfaction of 
all the workhouse masters on his route) shall be imprisoned 
for thirty-six hours with hard labour and much worse than 
prison fare at every place where he asks for shelter for a 
night. 

Before we go farther, we must lay it down as a cardinal 
fact that the professional (or, as you call him, the “criminal ”’) 
tramp rarely, if ever, condescends to enter the casual ward of 
a workhouse. So that their class, against whom all the 
machinery of “compulsory detention and compulsory work ” 
is directed, is not touched by it at all. These “ professionals ” 
know how and where to beg, and how to “ dodge” the police; 
it is they who crowd the cheap lodging-houses, where they 
enjoy a good time. No hated tepid bath, no task work, no 
imprisonment with semi-starvation for these “anti-social 
persons, the free-lances of society.” In proof of this I would 
give the following particulars of the number of those who 
applied for admission to the casual wards, and of those who 
slept in licensed lodging-houses in the town of Wellington, 
Somerset, during a period of three months (August to 
October), 1895. They were as follows:—Casuals admitted to 
the casual wards, 526; casuals who slept in the lodging 
houses, 1,152; or nearly two to one of the latter class— 
mostly “ professionals.” 

Who, then, are those who are detained—i.e., imprisoned— 
for thirty-six hours on the merest pittance of food that will 
sustain life, and are discharged “on the morning of the 
second day” with nothing provided for their day’s march ? 
They are mostly, if not #Xogether, third or fourth class 
labourers, occasional workers when docks or railways or 
buildings demand extra hands, and their number varies in 
precise ratio with the depression or revival of trade. I would 


mention that I have peculiar facilities for making these 
observations, as I live on one of the great main roads, in 
fact the principal route, from London and the North to the 





West of England, and vice-versé; and the following figures | 
taken from the police diary fully confirm the above state. | 


ment as to the variation in numbers being due to depression 
or revival of trade:—Casuals applying for police orders, 1890.9} 
(years of fairly good trade), 2,109; casuals applying for police 
orders, 1893-94 (years of depression), 4,705. Certainly the ad. 
ditional 2,596 applicants were not “ professionals,” but inferior 
workmen, who were the first to receive notice when trade 
became slack. I trust I have thus shown that the policy 
advocated by your article, and supported by the Local 
Government Board, punishes these inferior workmen, while 
“the criminal tramp” snaps his fingers at the “ compulsory 
detention and compulsory work,” for his acceptance of them 
is purely voluntary, dependent only on his conception of the 
morality or danger of begging. 

I will now venture to suggest what I believe to be the only 
real remedy for this social canker. It is simply to make anch 
arrangements as will take away the present excuse for beg. 
ging. This once done, the police and Magistrates conli 
bring the law against begging into fall effect. Their hand 
are now fettered by knowing that under the law as it exists 
at present every casual is compelled to beg within three or 


Sour hours of his discharge, as he is (as I observed) turned ont 


on the world without any provision for his day’s march to 
the next station. The increased severity of the present 
discipline intensifies the general reluctance felt towards the 
casual wards, and directly promotes both begging and sleep. 
ing in outhouses, as the following figures show, which in- 
clude all the police-stations in Somerset :—Casuals admitted 
twelve months before the stringent order, 25,062; casuals 
admitted twelve months after the stringent order, 19,789; 
or a decline of 21 per cent.; but note the obverse figures, 
During the latter period there was an increase of no less 
than 86 per cent. in police cases brought up for begging, and 
39 per cent. in police cases brought up for sleeping ont, 
showing that severity only drives more of these wanderers to 
adopt illegal practices. In conclusion, I desire earnestly ta 
advocate what many beside myself hold to be the sensible 
and right course of action, which is to consider our casual 
wards as merely self-supporting lodging-houses where a bed 
and simple food should be obtainable for an equivalent value 
of work done. The maximum task now legal under the Poor. 
law for one night’s lodging is “to break 4cwt. of stones.” 
This would not only amply cover the cost of the present hard 
fare, but would provide a generous hunch of bread and 
cheese to be given on discharge. Our principle is that when 
a man has paid his bill he should be free to go on his way. 
Here is no misdirected punishment, nor is there any senti- 
mental charity. It is simply a business arrangement, bat 
one which, while (like Nature) it treats alike the evil and the 
good, takes away all excuse for begging, whether with or 
without intimidation; and this being done, we must trast our 
police and Magistrates to bring the full weight of the law to 
bear on those who act so as to merit the appellation of 
“criminal tramps.’ The present system of “compulsory 
detention and compulsory work” punishes the wrong man 
and not the “ wrong-doer.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cuar.es H. Fox, J.I., 


Guardian of Wellington (Somerset) Union. 





THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 
(To Tue Epitog oF THE ‘ Spectator.” ] 

Sr1r,—Your correspondent, “G. H. F.,” in the Spectator of 
January Ist, makes two erroneous statements as to the 
battle of Waterloo. He says that “the Prussian loss was 
equal to that sustained by our troops.” According t¢ 
Siborne the Prussian loss was 6,998, and the British 15,430; 
and recent writers make no material change in these figures. 
The Prussians also lost 2,467 in the fighting at Wavre, which 
might be added to the 6,998 in reckoning the total losses of 
their army on June 18th. Again, “G. H. F.” is not correct 
in speaking so disparagingly of the quality of the French 
troops. Lord Wolseley (“Decline and Fall of Napoleon, 
p. 140) says: “As far as its numbers went, Napoleon hud never 
commanded a finer body of well-trained and well-seasoned 
soldiers.” This is more than could fairly be said of the allied 
armies, which contained a certain proportion of troops of the 
very best quality, but others much inferior. : 
In my opinion, it would be desirable that Mr. Fitchett, » 
future editions of his work, should give the total losses of the 
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British and Prussian armies. 
means terribly hard fighting, and it only began at four or 
half-past four. In accepting battle at Waterloo, Wellington 
did so on the positive assurance of Bliicher’s sapport. As to 
the value of that support, I should like to quote again from 
Lord Wolseley’s book, p. 182 :— 


“No one can be better aware, no one can be prouder than I 
am, of the magnificent courage and steadiness of the British 
soldier at Waterloo ; but when every allowance is made for it, the 
honest historian must admit that it was the splendid audacity of 
this Prussian move upon St. Lambert and the French right, due 
to the personal loyalty of Prince Blicher to Wellington and in 
opposition to the strategic views of Gneisenau, that determined 
the fate of Napoleon’s army at Waterloo.” 


—I an, Sir, &e., N. 





SOME UNRECOGNISED LAWS OF NATURE. 

[To Tux Epiror or THE ‘“SPEectaTorR,’’] 
$1r,—In the above work—a review of which appeared in the 
Spectator of January 22nd—in an investigation into the 
causes to which thermal changes are due, we point out that 
if a magnet be revolved round another fixed magnet, the 
latter, or indeed both, will manifest an increase in tempera- 
ture. To which your reviewer replies most emphatically, 
and in italics: “No such heuting effect due to ihe moving 
magnet was ever observed.” To use his own expressive 
words, “is this guile or innocence?” For though our 
experiment may be badly described, or, as described, be 
most inconclusive, the fact that a magnet revolving round 
another stationary magnet, or a piece of soft iron for that 
matter, generates heat, is too well known to need any special 
verification on our part. A magnet revolving round another 
stationary magnet is, as your reviewer should be aware, the 
yoot principle of all magneto-electric machines, the germ 
whence the more complicated machines now in use have 
evolved. And it is one of the most important problems in 
the construction of dynamos to get rid of and reduce to a 
minimum the amount of heat generated during working, Of 
course your reviewer may again contend that this heat is due 
to other causes. Into this discussion it is quite unnecessary 
for me to enter here; but as throwing light on the question 
I would recommend to his notice the following statement 
of Professor J. A. Ewing, who in his well-known work on 
“ Magnetic Induction in Iron and other Metals” (§ 80), 
when speaking of the “ Heating Effects of a Cyclic Process,” 
says: “Tron and other metals ...... become warmed when 
their magnetism is successively reversed or varied in any way.” 
(The italics are mine.) The omission marks refer to a sug- 
gested explanation of the fact—“ magnetic hysteresis ”—but, 
a8 even your reviewer must admit, for my present purpose 
the fact suffices without any consideration of possible or 
probable explanations. 

One word more. In his concluding remarks your reviewer 
informed us that he became “ dizzy ” when told that “ matter 
is merely a hypothetical assumption,’—a confession which 
accounts for many of his previous “ sweeping statements,” and 
throws a flood of light on his competency to criticise any 
philosophical work. On such a point I do not care to invoke 
authorities, but the following quotation from a lecture by the 
late Professor Huxley (“On Sensation and the Sensiferous 
Organs”) may perhaps help to restore him to equilibrium :— 
“All that we know about matter is that it is the hypothetical 
substance of physical phenomena—the assumption of the 
existence of which is as pure a piece of metapbysical specula- 
ion as is that of the existence of the substance of mind.”—I 
um, Sir, &e., 

Tikley, January 28th. 


[We do not deny that a development of heat accompanies 
Magnetic changes in iron; but we do affirm that no such 
heating effect as Messrs. Singer and Berens observe was due 
to the moving magnet in their experiment. So minute, 
indeed, is the heat that would be developed under the cir- 
cumstances described that we believe the most delicate means 
known would fail to detect it. So that when they claim to 
have observed a rise of temperature of several degrees we 
charge them with incapability of guarding against the 
intrusion of experimental error. Secondly, it is the following 
continued « quation, and not the final member of it taken alone, 
which staggers us :—Force=energy = pover = strength = per- 
Sistence = inertia =impulse = motion = work = pressure = weight 
=Mass=resistance= matter, which is merely a hypothetical 


Lewis H. Berens. 


A loss of seven thousand 


™, 
assumption. Thirdly, Mr. Berens seems to think (and chides 
us for not being aware) that a magnet revolving round 
another stationary magnet is the root-principle of all 
magneto-electric machines.—THE WRITER OF THE REVIEW. ] 





[We gladly publish Mr. Lewis H. Berens’s letter and our 
reviewer's answer, but cannot continue the discussion.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE TIMIDITY OF AN ELEPHANT. 
[To THe EpiTorR or THE “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—Riding along a road in India I saw the following 
instance of a big elephant’s timidity, which I venture to send 
you. The elephant, ridden by a mahont, was followed by a 
small Maltese terrier, which, intent on bis own affairs, trotted 
before his master, making occasional instinctive investiga- 
tions by the roadside afcer the manner of dogs, without 
particularly noticing other travellers. From the first 
moment the elephant set eyes on the dog he never lost 
sight of him, turning from side to side always with an eye 
on the small animal, and hurrying out of his way whenever 


of the other was irresistibly amusing.—I am, Sir, Xe., 
21 Teville Road, Worthing. T. Owen Snow. 








POETRY. 


THE HAUNTED CITY. 


Some heart's remembrance and regret 
Fill every street with life profound; 
This corner where of old we met 
To me bas since been hallowed ground: 
I never pass in sun or rain 
Now, but I meet you here again. 





We cannot go from where we dwell 
And leave behind no lingering trace ; 
Where in the past our shadow fell 
A shadow of us haunts the place; 
Returning now, ourselves may there 
Disturb some ghost of what we were. 


The stones are thrilled by many a tread 
That leaves no footprint where it strays; 
Shades of the living and the dead 
In silence throng the noisy ways: 
Here where I meet in shower or shine 
Your ghost, you haply meet with mine. 


The air has sounds we cannot hear, 
Is dim with shapes that none can sec; 
Tho’ dear the living voice, and dear 
The sight of living faces be, 
With kindlier yearnings yet we greet 
The friends we see not when we meet. 
A. Sr. Jonn Apcocz. 


BOOKS. 


ARTHUR YOUNG’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


Or the long roll of English worthies few are more charac-- 
teristic of the soil than Arthur Young. “ A poor little country 
gentleman,” as he calls himself, Young was the friend and 
correspondent of Sovereigns and statesmen, one of the most 
profound observers that ever lived, an immense benefactor to 
mankind, a laborious worker, and a good man. His intellect, 
if limited, was clear, his judgment sound, his insight remark- 
able, his moral sense keen and true. We cannot know too 
much about such a man, and therefore we may well thank 
Miss Betham-Edwards (herself almost as conscientious a 
traveller in France as was Young) for giving us this in- 
teresting autobiography in the present convenient form, just 
as Young wrote it, and with the letters he sent to his friends 
on the subjects that lay near to his heart. This truthfal 
portrayal of a life tends to deepen the complexity of what 
at first seems a very simple character. First, we have 
the singular paradox that the first agricultural authority that 











* The Autobiography of Arthur Young, with Selections from his Corraspondence, 





Edited by M. Betham-Kdwards, London: Smith, Hider, and Co. [123, 6.) 
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Wagland ever perbaps produced could not make his own farms 
py, his whole life being troubled by debt and failure. Next, we 
tind a nature very susceptible to spiritual influences. In his 
youth Young was democratic and sceptical in opinion, his mind 
greatly influenced by the thinking of the eighteenth century, 
of which indeed in his youth he was a characteristic child. 
Like so many others, he was shocked by the excesses of the 
French Revolution, and his views on political affairs were 
greatly modified. But there was much more than this. 
Domestic sorrow and disappointment turned his thoughts 
inward, and in the latter period of his life he became not 
only a deeply religious man, but his mind was so bent on 
things of the soul, that he became almost morbid and unduly 
introspective. He was caught up into the great Evangelical 
movement at the end of the last century, and though he 
toiled at his special tasks, and even saw something of the 
great world of politics and fashion, his main concern was 
with the sermons of the pious Scott and Simeon, and he 
conversed with Wilberforce and the members of the Clapham 
sect on the state of his soul. 


As Young gave to the world elsewhere the results of his 
observations in France and Ireland, we hear but little of those 
important episodes in his life in the autobiography. One 
interesting fact, however, we do find which is worth recording. 
Carnot, the great “organiser of victory,” while a member of 
the Directory had Young’s works on agriculture published in 
France,—a fact which did credit to Carnot’s perspicacity. It 
is not so well known, however, that the Travels in France were 
not only published in that country, but were esteemed a high 
authority all through the storm of the Revolution. Young 
was told by Sir J. Sinclair that Sylvestre, the Secretary of the 
Society of Agriculture, told him that Young had saved his 
life. “ He was in prison, and brought to trial, and told that 
his life should be saved if he could show that he had ever done 
anything really useful to the Republic. He replied that he 
had unquestionably done good, ‘for Arthur Young’s Travels 
tn France contained much highly important information, and, 
in order to spread it through the Republic in a cheap form, I 
published a useful abridgement,’ he said, ‘which has been 
much read, aud has had important effects. I was pardoned, 
and set at liberty;’ and then, turning to Sir John, he said, 
‘Tell your friend, Mr. Young, that he was thus the 
means of saving my life.” Was not this plain Suffolk 
farmer as truly an “international man” as Cobden himself ? 
We find, indeed, no little in common between the two men, 
who both belonged essentially to the same English type. 
Young was born in 1741, his father being a clergyman who 
wrote a work called Historical Dissertations on Idolatrous 
Corruptions in Religion which had the honour of being 
quoted by Voltaire. The father died in debt, and, after an 
education at Lavenham, the boy was sent to Lynn for a three 
years’ apprenticeship in a mercantile office. He left Lynn ut 
twenty “ without education, profession, or employment,” and 
took the home farm, where he got into debt and was in- 
volved in trouble. Young seems to have married imprudently ; 
at any rate he more than once complains of domestic dis- 
comfort, which may possibly have been partly due to his 
own financial difficulties. After he had been two years 
married he thus writes to his wife :—“I had infinitely rather 
live in a cottage on bread and cheese than drag on the anxious 
existence I do at present. Whichever way I turn my 
thoughts I see no remedy, nor know who can advise me what 
step to take....,. If anybody was to knock me on the head it 
would be a trifling favour done to you all three, for most 
assuredly no good will ever come from my hands.” How little do 
we know our fate or what isin us! Who would have supposed 
this groan of despair coming from one of the most resolute 
and active and wise men whom England has produced ? 
Young soon found his proper vocation when he made his 
early agricultural tours in the Eastern Counties, and he 
speedily saw also how ignorant bad been the chief writers on 
whom English agriculturists had relied. It is singular to 
find him combining Parliamentary reporting with farming: 
“Every Saturday I walked seventeen miles to my farm and 
back again on the Monday morning.” But his life was still 
wretched ; he bad no religious belief, which he now begins to 
deplore, and he at one time thought of abandoning all and 
going to America. After his Irish tour he again took up a 
farm near the old manor house in Suffolk, and enlarged his 
occupation till he had “ between three and four hundred acres 











in land, most amply stocked.” 
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At this time occurred his firgt | 


1 


visit to France, which cost him, as he notes, £118 15s, 2d, | 


He was beginning to be so well known as a writer on 
agriculture that he was elected at this time a member of 
the Imperial Economical Society of St. Petersburg, and 
at the same time he published his Irish Tour. He also 
began a voluminous correspondence with Priestley, Washing. 
ton, Lord Bristol, and the Duke of Grafton, and he conducted 
an agitation against the Protectionist Wool Bill. It was in 
the very year of the French Revolution that he went over to 
France, where he heard a debate in the National Assembly, 
and met Orléans, Siéyes, and others. He then went on to 
Italy, and as showing the width of his interests, he says that 
at Florence his time “ was divided between agriculture and the 
Tribuna, that is, between farmers and Venuses.” It is worth 
noting that he was impressed with the excellence of agricul. 
tural improvements in Italy. He misses nothing, and is 
deeply interested in the music both of the churches and the 
opera, on which subject, as on many others, he has corre. 
spondence with Dr. Burney, the celebrated musician and the 
father of Madame D’Arblay. 

In 1793 Young was appointed Secretary of the new Board 
of Agriculture, and though he loved the country and hated 
London, he was compelled to forego rural pleasures, to live 
much in town, and to eat twenty-five dinners a month with 
public men and fashionable people. He saw much of Pitt, 
and thought highly of him. He narrates a conversation with 
Pitt, in which the great statesman expressed himself strongly 
against any kind of action which would lead the State to 
regulate wages. This arose out of the serious condition of 
the time, whose misery weighed heavily upon Young’s heart, 
though his growing religious feeling made him ascribe it to 
divine punishment for national sin. The glimpses of society 
are, indeed, not pleasant. Many of the chief public men are 
represented as either deists or atheists, and the conversation 
as frivolous in the extreme. With Barke also Young had nc 
little intercourse, and a painfully interesting visit to the latter 
is recorded :— 

“TI was shocked to see him so broken, so low, and with suck 
expressions of melancholy. I almost thought that I was come t: 
see the greatest genius of the age in ruin...... After break- 
fast he took me for a sauntering walk for five hours over his 
farm, and to a cottage where a scrap of land had been stolen from 
the waste. I was glad to find his farm in good order, and doubly 
so to hear him remark that it was his only amusement, except the 
attention which he paid to a school in the vicinity for sixty chil- 
dren of noble emigrants. His conversation was remarkably 
desultory, a broken mixture of agricultural observations, French 
madness, price of provisions, the death of his son, the absurdity 
of regulating labour, the mischief of our Poor Laws, and the diffi- 
culty of cottagers keeping cows. An argumentative discussion of 
any opinion seemed to distress him, and I therefore avoided it.” 
What a sad contrast to the days when, as Johnson said, 
Burke “ wound into his subject like a serpent!” Young puts 
forward the singular paradox that Burke was, in a way, the 
author of the French Revolution! In the shop of Dodsley 
the publisher, Young was shown the receipt of Burke for six 
guineas for the copy of the Vindication of Natural Society. 
“That book,” said Nicholl, “was so much admired in France 
by D’Alembert, Diderot, &c., &c., that it made them mad, and 
really produced the Revolution.” Nicholl then showed Young 
Burke’s receipt for £1,000 for the Reflections, saying that that 
was what he received for putting the Revolution out. The 
later pamphlets were sold for £300. 

It was in 1799 that Young’s change of mind in regard to 
religion became marked. He was terribly distressed by the 
death of his daughter, who, in his judgment, was practically 
killed by the ignorant medicine of the time, and the 
thought that she was dissolved into nothingness drove 
him almost to despair. He took to reading all that could 
be said for the doctrine of immortulity, and it is pathetic 
to read that he had to fall back on the jejune writings 
of such divines as Sherlock, Jortin, and the mechanical 
school of Anglicanism when the English Church was at 
a low spiritual ebb. By degrees his faith was strengthened, 
and his mind from that time was mainly absorbed i2 
religious meditation and in taking counsel with the men 
of the Evangelical school. When in London he always went 
to hear Scott preach, and marked Wilberforce taking notes 
of the sermon under the pulpit. He also heard Rowland Hill, 
and at Cambridge, Simeon, who paid him a kind of religious 
visit at his Suffolk home. Young also took to the rather 
dangerous operation of interpreting prophecy, and in 1801 
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notes the near “expiration of the 1260 years of Daniel and 
St. John,” and speculates as to the destruction of the Turkish 
Empire as preparing the way for the return of the Jews, the 
fall of “the ten Kings of Europe,” and the final consummation 
of all things. He found much solace in the poetry of Cowper. 
He had need of all the comfort he could get, for asad calamity 
was coming on him in the form of blindness,—partial at first, 
then complete. But he worked up to the last, and long after 
he was sixty we find him still rising at four, while during a 
long part of his life he plunged into cold water even when the 
ice was thick on it. A hardy, much-enduring, faithful, up- 
right, ingenious man. His death took place in London in 
1820, when he was within a little of being eighty years old. 





DUBLIN IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.* 


Tue deftness of touch which gives such a fascination to 
Stevenson’s Picturesque Edinburgh is not to be found in Miss 
Gerard’s Picturesque Dublin. Her book is a curious mediey 
of legend, tradition, history (not always quite accurate), and 
the descriptions of society entertainments such as adorn the 
pages of ladies’ journals. We prefer Miss Gerard when she 
is trying to reconstruct the past, and to depict the faded 
glories of the eighteenth century, for, to be quite candid, her 
descriptions of balls in St. Patrick’s Hall and of the amenities 
of Viceregal Drawing-rooms are somewhat conventional, and 


the chapter which she devotes to modern Dublin society leaves | 


us quite unmoved. The illustrations by Miss Ruse Barton and 
the reproductions of old engravings add more than a little to 
the attractiveness of the book. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century Dublin was one 


of the gayest cities in Europe, and its Viceregal Court was | 


sparkling in comparison with the perennial dullness that sur- 


rounded the throne of George III. Down to the reign of | 
that Monarch, indeed, the Viceroy spent only six months in | 


every two years in the country which he was supposed to 
govern, The Viceroyalty was regarded as a sort of polite 
banishment, and when the Earl of Bristol was unexpectedly 
told that it would be his duty to reside permanently in 
Dublin, he promptly resigned the office, though he was half 
way across the Channel at the time. Lord Townshend, how- 
ever—the “poor be-devilled Viceroy ” of a popular ballad— 
accepted the new conditions, and with him begins the long 
list of permanent Governors, The Castle, it is true, was far 
from being an attractive residence. A gloomy, inconvenient 
pile of different dates and styles, it was described in 1688 by 
Lord Arran in a letter to his father Ormonde “as the worst 
Castle in the worst situation in Christendom.” And the 
system of government must have been gall and wormwood 
to a man of sensitive honour. But there were compensations. 
The dullness of exile was enlivened by Celtic gaieties, and if 
they occasionally overstepped the bounds of decorum, perhaps 
the wheels moved all the smoother. <A game called “ Cutcha- 
cutchoo ” seems to have been long in vogue :— 

“Two recesses were fitted up at the end of the grand saloons, 
and here behind a curtain the ladies prepared their toilet for the 
sport. Ina moment the floor was crowded with ‘ belles, ‘dowagers,’ 
and ‘beaux’ hopping about in the sitting attitude required by 
the game. Great was the laughter when a gentle dame of high 
degree was capsized by the heavier assault of a stouter rival. 
Presently, as the fun waxed more furious, dresses were torn, hair 
disordered, paint on the fair faces began to rub off, and the whole 
became a romp.” 

How Henry VIII. would have enjoyed “ Catchacutchoo!” 

The Liberties—so called because they were outside the 
jurisdiction of the Lord Mayor—which grew up round the 
castle, are richer in historical interest than any other quarter 
of the city. Many of the tenement-houses, which now hold the 
dregs of the population, were once the town mansions of the 
Trish nobility ; and the squalid streets are full of memories of 
French refugees, of Handel and Swift, and of the Irish 
revolutionaries. 


The Coombe—a low slum in what used to be the Bishop’s 
Liberty—bears many traces of the Huguenot craftsmen, who 
fled with their skill and industry from the short-sighted 
persecution of Louis X[V. In Weaver’s Square one can still 
distinguish some of the sharp-gabled, high-doored houses 
where these exiles wove the silks and poplins that carried 
their fame all over Europe. They taught their secrets 





| ungrudgingly to the Irish, and the manufacture grew and 
| flourished until the jealousy of English merchants found 
| voice in the suppressive measures of the English Parliament. 
Close to the Coombe lies Fishamble Street, with its theatre, 
in which Handel in 1741 conducted the first performance of 
his Messiah. The great musician was better treated in Dublin 
than he had been in London. We find him writing in high 
spirits to his friends :—‘ The nobility did me the honour to 
make amongst themselves a subscription for six nights, which 
did fill a room of six hundred persons, so that I did not need 
to sell a single ticket at the door, and without vanity the per- 
formance was received with general approbation. I cannot 
sufficiently express the kind treatment I receive here ; but the 
politeness of this generous nation cannot be unknown to you, 
so I let you judge of the satisfaction I enjoy.” Within almost 
a stone’s throw of the scene of Handel’s triamph stands the 
Cathedral of St. Patrick, thongh much changed both without 
and within since the days of Swift. But no alteration can 
sever the association with the greatest of its Deans, and Scott 
was right when he said “the whole Cathedral is merely his 
tomb.” Swift’s life and character are a perennial mystery. He 
did more than any other manof his time to lighten the burdens 
of the Irish people, whom all the while he frankly detested, and 
it surpasses the wit of any biographer to unravel the secret of 
his connection with Stella and Vanessa. Stella lies beside 
him in the cathedral, but for memories of Vanessa we must 
go further afield,—to Celbridge Abbey, which Swift always 
found within an easy ride of the city. Ina corner of that 
most picturesque of houses Esther Vanhomrigh established 
herself after her father’s death, and wore her heart out in 
frenzied love for a man old enough to be her father :— 





“ Vanessa, not in years a score, 

Dreams of a gown of forty-four. 

Imaginary charms can find 

In eyes with reading almost blind. 

Cadenus now no more appears 

Declined in health, advanced in years; 

She fancies music in his tongue, 

No further looks, but thinks him young. 

What mariner is not afraid 

To venture on a ship decayed ? 

What planter will attempt te yoke 

A sapling with a fallen oak ?” 
Towards the end of the century the Liberties were closely 
associated with the Irish revolutionarics. The leaders of the 
United Ivishmen—the traitor Reynolds among them—used 
to meet. at Oliver Bond’s residence in Lower Bridge Street. 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald was arrested after a desperate 
straggle in a house in Thomas Street, and Theobald Wolfe 
Tone’s body was waked with national honours at 65 High 
Street. Miss Gerard should be a little more accurate in her 
history. She tells us that Tone, having been implicated in 
the landing of the French at Killala Bay in 1798, was 
arrested in the full uniform of the Freneh service, and 
condemned to death. Wolfe Tone did not accompany 
General Humbert to Killala Bay,—it was his brother 
Matthew who was arrested after that ill-judged attempt. 
Wolfe Tone was captured on board a French ship of the line 
in Lough Swilly some weeks later, and died, as he had lived, 
a poltroon. 

The Viceregal Court has long been the mainstay of Dublin 
life, but in the eighteenth century the Irish Parliament was 
a still more important influence. It brought and kept 
together the Irish nobility and gentry. Chesterfield, indeed, 
in 1748 could describe the House of Lords as a “ hospital 
for incurables,” and declare that Session after Session in the 
House of Commons presented “one unvaried waste of 
provincial imbecility.” But those were the days of grovelling 
subservience to the English Government. A few years later 
the character of the Irish Parliament altered,—the spirit of 
opposition to a tyrannical system was evoked, and we doubt 
if any Assembly in the world could boast of a more brilliant 
band of contemporaries than Grattan, Flood, Curran, 
Ponsonby, Malone, and Plunket. Their style of oratory 
may seem to us a little old-fashioned, but think how the 
dullness of the House of Commons would be enlivened now 
by the fiery invective of a Grattan, or the biting sarcasm of a 
Flood. 

“The nobility and gentlemen of Ireland,” says Arthur 
Young in his Tour, “live in a manner that a man of £700 in 
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sons, who had been sent to make the grand tour, returned with 
enlarged ideas, and a disdain of their paternal surroundings in 
the Liberties. So an exodus began which gradually altered the 
whole appearance of the city. James, Earl of Kildare, led the 
way. “They will follow me wherever I go,” he said; and he built 
himself a palatial mansion in the unfashionable quarter of 
Molesworth Fields. His prophecy proved true, and houses 
sprang up all round the “ample spaciousness ” of Stephen’s 
Green, in Rutland Square, in Kildare Street, and in Mountjoy 
Square. And with their houses they changed their manners. 
The parsimony of the Liberties gave place to a reckless 
extravagance, to which the devil-may-care sort of gaiety so 
graphically depicted in the Knight of Gwynne was bat a 
poor set-off. Yet there was an elegance about Irish society 
at the end of last century that was infinitely attractive. Even 
John Wesley was impressed by the merely material aspect of 
it. At Moira House in 1775 he “ was surprised to observe, 
though not a more grand, yet a far more elegant room than 
any he had ever seen in England;” and tien after describing 
its beauties he adds, “ Must all this pass away like a dream ? ” 
The Actof Union answered his question. and the Encumbered 
Estates Court supplied the moral. Less than fifty years 
after the Union Carlyle could see nothing in Dublin but 
“vapid, inane streets, full of side-cars and trashery,” and 
Thackeray’s chief impression was of the window in the 
Shelbourne Hotel kept open by a hearth-brush. Sie transit 
gloria mundi. But though Dublin during Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment was a far more brilliant city than it is to-day, rural 
Treland was, for the most part, sank in a slavish and shabby 
misery entirely different from its present condition. 





THE POEMS OF BACCHYLIDES.* 

THIS is certainly the greatest classical discovery of the 
literary kind that has been made since the golden age of the 
revival of learning, that happy time when scholars found lost 
classics as the lucky diggers that light upon a new gold 
placer find nuggets. In some respects Niebuhr’s famous find 
of the palimpsest of Gaius in the library of Verona was more 
important, but the jurisprudence of Gaius cannot be called 
literature. Only to read complete poems of one of the great 
lyrists of Greece, hitherto only known to us by insignificant 
fragments—the largest in Bergk’s collection consists of 
twelve lines—is a pleasure which marks an epoch in a 
scholar’s life. To have the honour of giving this long-lost 
treasure to the world is a thing on which Dr. Kenyon is to be 
heartily congratulated. That other scholars will add much 
for which he has not had time or opportunity is certain. But 
to have had the laborious delight of bringing out the editio 
princeps is a distinction of which he will always have the right 
to be proud. 

Where the papyrus by which this treasure has been pre- 
served was found is not, and probably never will be, known. 
As Professor Jules Nicole, the learned editor of the recently 
discovered fragment of Menander, remarks: “ Les Arabes ou 
les fellahs, vendeurs d’antiquités mentent presque 
toujours sur la provenance de leurs marchandises.” Happily 
the genuineness of the manuscript is beyond all doubt. Dr. 
Kenyon, after a careful examination of the writing, attributes 
it to the middle of the first century B.C. The writing, which 
is in crucial characters, shows a transition from the Ptolemaic 
to the Roman type. It has been corrected (1) by a contempo- 
rary hand, (2) by a scribe who may have lived a century and a 

- half later. It gives some accents—in four lines taken at random 
with twelve accented words there are three—harsh breathings, 
which are square shaped, and a punctuation more than usually 
complete. The dialect is of the usual conventional kind 
peculiar to the Greek lyric poets, mixed Doric and Molic, 
with less of the latter than is found in Pindar, and without 
the occasional Beotianisms which that poet uses. The style 
is remarkably simple. It would be difficult to find easier 
Greek. The contrast with Pindar in this respect is most 
marked. It is no small satisfaction to know tbat an addition 
of distinct value has been made to our educational apparatus. 
Our schoolboys, who may have heard with dismay of the dis- 
covery of a second Pindar, will have the pleasure of reading 
some beautifal verse with but little difficulty. The language 
is much the same as that with which the reader of Pindar is 
familiar, ornate, with a large proportion of picturesque com- 
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pound epithets. Most of the éza= <icxuéve, which are a 
hundred and two in number—not to reckon some which late 
authors may probably have borrowed from our poet—are of 
this character. ovixoxpxtsuvos, “with the purple veil” 
(if xoydzuxos may be represented by “ veil”), iueooyuie:, 
“with limbs of desire,” are specimens. As examples of 
the word-pictures which these splendours of diction help 
to make may be given the following about Automedes of 
Phlius, who had been victorious in the pentathlon by 
winning the three events of the quoit, the javelin-throw. 
ing, and the wrestling. Bacchylides sings: ‘He shone 
conspicuous as the bright-rayed moon that divides the 
month shines eminent above the splendours of the stars,” 
Hercules, again, in the regions of the dead, “saw by the 
streams of Cocytus the souls of hapless mortals thick as the 
leaves which the wind whirls among the gleaming sheep. 
dotted crags of Ida.” This, as Dr. Kenyon remarks, may 
claim to be the first in time of a famous series of similes, of 
which Milton’s— 
“Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vallombrosa,” 

may be called the latest. 

The papyrus contains 1,070 lines either perfect or admitting 
of probable restoration. Of 198 more, fragments remain; 
112 have perished entirely, but can be proved by the metre to 
have existed. The bulk of matter, reckoning the perfect or 
quasi-perfect lines only, is a little more than the first eight 
Olympiacs of Pindar. (The lines, it may be remarked, are short, 
of about the same length as in the Tauchnitz edition of 1810, 
which has been employed for the purpose of this comparison; 
recent editors have arranged the verse in Jonger lines.) If we 
add the verses wholly or partially lost, we find the quantity fall 
short of the Olympiacs by about a seventh. Though some of 
Baccbylides’ work is not represented here, it is clear that he 
was not a prolific writer. We may, perhaps, call him the Gray 
of the Greek lyrists. 

The poems are twenty in number, fourteen being epinikian, 
and so of the type of which Pindar gives so many specimens, 
and six what may be called generally ‘“ hymns,” a class which 
has hitherto been represented only by fragments (the Homeric 
or quasi-Homeric bymns are of a wholly different character), 
Of these six the second is peculiarly interesting. It is part 
of the Theseus legend, and is known to us by a passage in 
Pausanias (when he is describing the paintings on the walls 
of the Theseum) and by another in Hyginus. The hero, 
defending Peribcea, one of the seven maidens sent as an 
offering to the Minotaur, from King Minos, claims to be of 
divine parentage. If Minos claims Zeus as his sire, b2 may 
claim Poseidon. Minos questions the Athenian’s boasts, and 
puts him to the trial by throwing his ring into the sea and 
challenging him to fetch it back. His own descent is authen- 
ticated by lightning sent in immediate answer to his appeal. 
Undismayed (the portent adds immensely to the courage of 
the act), the hero leaps into the sea, and is conducted by the 
dolphin to the hall of Nereus. There the sight of the 
Nereids impresses him with a dread which the vulius instantis 
tyranni had not produced. ‘There he trembled to see the 
glorious daughtersof great Nereus; for from their shining limbs 
there gleamed a splendour as of fire, and round their tresses 
circled the chaplets of woven gold, and they gladdened their 
heart in the dance with supple feet.” In the end he brings 
back a robe and a chaplet, and though it is not mentioned, 
presumably the ring. Minos is astounded; the hero’s com- 
panions express their joy; and with a brief and formal invo- 
cation to Apollo the poem concludes. The third of this class 
is even more interesting, for it is a dramatic lyric, the 
two speakers being Medea and Adgeus, the former asking 
her husband what is making him anxious, the latter replying 
with a description that a messenger has brought him of 
Theseus and his wonderfal exploits. He ends with this de- 
scription of the hero, as the messenger had given it to tke 
King :-— 

“He [the messenger] saith that two men only are with him, 
and that slung over his stalwart shoulders he hath a sword [here 
is an hiatus which may be supplied with a mention of the heros 
club] and in his hands two polished javelins, and on his head with 
fiery locks a well wrought Spartan helm and about his breast @ 
purple cloak and a rough Thessalian mantle; and that from his 
eyes there flasheth a bright fire as of a Lemnian forge; 12 his 
first youth he is, but he knows the delights of war and battle and 
the conflict of the ringing bronze.” 


Of the Epinicia the most important is certainly the fifth. 
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It is addressed to the same patron as Pindar’s first Olympiac, 
Hiero of Syracuse, and probably celebrates the same victory, 
that of Hiero’s horse ‘Pherevicus,’ which won the single- 
horse race at Olympia in 476 B.C., as it had won two 
prizes at Delphi (the Pythian Games) in 482 and 478. This 
seems a very long career for a racehorse, but Dr. Kenyon 
learnedly compares the achievements of ‘The Lamb,’ 
which won the Grand National Steeplechase at nine years 
old, having won it, at three years, before. He might have 
quoted a more apposite instance in the team of four mares 
belonging to Cimon (the father of Miltiades) which won three 
prizes at Olympia. If they ran for the first time when four- 
year-olds they must have been aged twelve years when they 
won the last prize. This conclusively shows the lasting 
qualities of the Greek horse. Bacchylides, to return to the 
ode, begins with an address to Hiero, to whom his friend 
from “the isle divine ” (Ceos, the poet’s birthplace,—he was 
sister’s son to Simonides) “sends or brings (zuz«) the song 
which he has woven with the help of the deep-girded Graces.” 
(It isan instance of the new lights which these poems will 
throw on the use of words that Beévfavos, defined by the 
scholiast as an “epithet of barbarian women,” is here applied 
to the ideal figures of the Graces). Bacchylides then com- 
pares himself to an eagle, probably in reply to deprecatory 
allusions by a rival, who may or may not have been Pindar. 
Then follows a reference, less brief than usual, to the 
occasion which he is celebrating, the victory of ‘ Pherenicus’ 
(a bay or chestnut, £«1dcd0:2), “ the horse of whirlwind speed 
which Morn with the golden arms had seen victorious by 
broad flowing Alpheus and in Python the holy.” ‘“ Never had 
he been sullied by the dust of horses before him in the race.” 
After this we have a passage known to us by a quotation 
in what may be called the “commonplace book” of Stobeus, 
“Happy the man who has blessings from the gods, but no 
one is happy altogether.” Then we hear of how the un- 
conquered son of Zeus, going down to fetch from Hades the 
dog of the jagged teeth (xaoxapcdovre), met the shade of 
Meleager, and hears from him the piteous tale of his being 
done to death by his own mother. Hercules replies with the 
sentiment, already known to us from Stobzus, that the best 
thing for a man is that he should never see the light of the 
sun. “But wailing serves no end,” he goes on to remark, 
and asks the practical question whether Meleager had an un- 
wedded sister like to him in form. “I would willingly make 
her my fair wife.” Meleager in answer tells him of Deianeira. 
Here the story ends, the application probably being that 
neither Meleager, cut off in his prime, nor Hercules, who 
was to suffer through his wife, were altogether happy. A 
farther address to Hiero follows, the most notable thing in 
it being a compliment to Hesiod as a Beotian, possibly 
intended to please the Beotian Pindar. 


There is nothing in Bacchylides, delightful as he is, to 
make us question for a moment the pre-eminence of Pindar. 
He never rises, or, we may venture to say, could rise, to 
the majestic dignity with which, in the second Pythian, the 
great Theban rebukes and warns the powerful Hiero himself. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT THE CID.* 

THE causes which direct a people’s choice of a hero who 
shall represent to the nation its own idea of what a hero 
should be, are very obscure. They are certainly not deter- 
mined by the historical importance of the personage, nor by 
the far-reaching result of his actions. These characteristics 
may attach to him or they may not, but they make little 
difference to his rule in the hearts of the people. Of all such 
heroes none has had greater sway than had Arthur and 
Roland, of whom we know scarcely anything. France has 
since possessed St. Louis and Bayard, but Jeanne d’Arc alone 
can compete in fame with Roland. It has been the same in 
Spain. Spain had many a hero King, and many a warrior 
knight during the earlier years of the reconquest, but not one 
seized on the imagination of the people or became the hero of 
the nation. Their names were never put forth as the un- 
approachable ideal, the peerless model of what the champion 
of Spain should be; this lot fell alone to Rodrigo de Bivar, 
the Cid Campeador. 

If we study the life and character of the Cid, without regard 
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to the race and nation of which he is the type, we ave 


astonished at the choice. Even if we look only at the 
legendary Cid, the hero of the Poema and of the Romancero 
we may still ask: Could no better figure than this be found 
on whom to waste all this enthusiasm? And if we follow 
the investigation further, and learn from more authentie 
sources, from Arabic historians as well as from Spanish 
chroniclers, who the Cid really was, our surprise vastly 
increases. This greedy freebooter, who fought only for his 
own hand, loyal to no one but to himself, equally ready to 
take service under Moslem as under Christian, deceiving ail 
in turn, cruel almost beyond the cruelty of his age, torturing 
to death his puppets and his tools, harrying the land and 
carrying off the crops and cattle, killing the peasant and his 
wife and selling his children into slavery, plundering the 
citizen and the merchant, employing Jewish and Moorish 
usurers for his taxgatherers, jealous of his equals,—how did 
such a one become the hero of a nation? The answer must 
be sought partly in the political circumstances of the time, 
partly in the character and temperament of the people. 
Look at the other popular hero of Spain, the one dramatic 
type which is the product of her soil, Don Juan Tenorio. 
Is not the action of Don Juan in the realm of love 
exactly parallel to that of the Cid in that of war? Oy 
to come down to the present century, were the campaigns 
of Cabrera and his followers swooping down from Morella, 
the Cid’s own stronghold, with ruthless ferocity on the country 
between Saragossa and Valencia, except in the use of firearms, 
very different from that of the Cid, unless that he won and 
held Valencia for a time, and they did not? And as regards 
the disloyalty of the Cid, his change of masters whenever 
it suited his personal ends, this was almost a condition of 
Spanish life in medieval times; it was to a great degreg 
sanctioned by the law. There was no one Spain. Now and 
again a King like Garcia Sancho of Navarre, who was the 
first to do so in 929, might claim to be King of the Spains, 
or even Emperor, bat he could not transmit the title, nor 
make it hereditary. There was no one united Spain til} 
the time of Charles V. Thus a Spaniard might serve in 
turn Castille, or Navarre, or Aragon, and change his fealty, 
and yet not feel himself dishonoured. Mr. Clarke has done 
well to print in an appendix the provision of the Fuero 
Viejo: “How a Vassal may change his Lord.” It explains 
so much that is otherwise inexplicable in the story of the 
Cid. The only medieval Spanish Sovereign who revolted 
against the law, and judged those who acted in accordance 
with it traitors, was Pedro the Cruel, and it cost him first his 
throne and then his life. 


Thus neither the disloyalty of the Cid nor his cruelty was 
an insurmountable obstacle to his becoming a popular hero 
among Spaniards. And, having once adopted him, they pro- 
ceeded forthwith to clothe him with all kinds of contradictory 
virtues; everything that was lovely and of good report became 
part of his character. Hence we have the beautiful ballad of 
the leper and the Cid; hence the tales of his courtesy to 
ladies, and his gentle training of the timid. He becomes « 
model husband and father ; he scorns to take unfair advantage 
in fight; he is the pattern of loyalty to King Alfonso; and 
his good faith is so well established, that even Jewish usurers 
lend huge sums on the security of his word. This is the Cid 
of legend, the owner of the good steed, ‘ Babieca ’ and of the 
two swords ‘Tisona’ and ‘Colada,’ with his two daughters, 
Dofia Elvira and Doiia Sol, and his unworthy sons-in-law. 
This was the Cid generally accepted, as long as writers con- 
fined their researches to Spanish and Latin chronicles. But 
with the revival of Arabic learning, first Condé, then 
Gayangos, changed all this, and lastly Dozy, more than 
completing the work of his predecessors, left little for 
others to glean. History has taken the place of the 
old romanee. Dozy’s work lacked one thing only; he had 
never been in Spain. “Ah! if Dozy had been in Spain!” 
was the exclamation of the Spanish critic who wrote his 
obituary memoir. This advantage the author of the able 
and interesting book before us possesses; he has lived 
in Spain and with Spaniards, he knows the land and its 
peoples. Before completing this history he journeyed with 
the well-known artist, Don Santiago Arcos, on the track of the 
Cid, making drawings of the sites, copying the monuments, 
and photographing the manuscripts and most of the authentic 





documents connected with his history. Oaly the maps are 
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inferior to the rest. In the pages which give the result of 
these researches and explorations the reader will perhaps 
think it somewhat long before he enters on the memoir of the 
Cid; but it isin sketching this background to his hero’s life 
that Mr. Clarke is able to make use of the newest material, 
and to throw into faller relief the acts and the character of 
his hero. Strange is the contrast between life in the Courts 
of the Arab Kings of Southern Spain and life in the camp of 
the Cid. It is the difference between the ballads of Robin 
Hood and the quatrainsof Omar Khayyam. Excellent is the 
description of the relations between Al-mutamed, King of 
Seville, the witty and beautiful Itamid, and the Court poet 
Ibn-Ammar. No romance can tell of a more complete sur- 
render to the magic charm of a life of literary and esthetic 
hedonism, in an atmosphere of sensuous mysticism, with the 
dark background of fate leading slowly on to a no less 
stupendous misery. Equally striking is the lovely dirge 
over Valencia, springing from a hotbed of selfishness and 
infamy. On the Christian side the narrative is enlivened by 
translations from the Poema, they are like Macaulay’s Lays 
to the prose history of ancient Rome. If they are not true 
to actual prosaic fact, yet they tell us what for long centuries 
people imagined to be the facts, and had all the influence of 
fucts upon their minds. For Spain is the land of survivals, 
of remnants of older faiths most strangely mixed with new. 
The very name Cid, Mr. Clarke believes, may point back to 
an Arabic meaning, like the Roman formula, “ Felix, faustus, 
bonus, fortunatus;” or, as the Poema has it, “He who was 
born in happy hour.” So with his belief and trust in augury 
of birds; this, too, reminds us of the verse of Silius :— 
“ Fibrarum et penne divinarumque sagacem 
Flammarum misit dives Callecia pubem.” 
And centuries after the Cid’s day pilgrims to Compostella 
visited the sacred geese at Barcelona, and consulted the holy 
chickens at Santo Domingo de la Calzada. Thus the Cid 
was not too much above the people; he shared their prejudices 
and their superstitions, and for this they forgave the failure 
-of his life, they forgot his faithlessness, his cruelty, and his 
greed; they remembered only his courage and his strength, 
and fashioned him into a hero out of their own heart. This 
is the story which our author has narrated as it has not 
before been done in English, at the same time giving us 
some glimpses of the brilliant, ever-shifting kaleidoscope of 
the petty Spanish and Moorish kingdoms which form the 
history of medizval Spain. 





BIMETALLISM.* 


‘WHATEVER may be thought of the merits of their cause, 
—and on those merits we desire on the present occasion 
to express no final opinion—bimetallists have certainly 
had more than their share of sheer bad luck. Few 
abstract economists, in this country at all events, can 
‘be found to controvert the soundness of their theory; and 
few practical men would, we fancy, be disposed to deny 
that the adoption of international bimetallism twenty, 
or even ten, years ago would have saved the world from 
incalculable anxiety and loss; yet the trend of events has 
been steadily in favour of universal gold monometallism, and 
the event of last year’s negotiations, in which not more than one 
of the four Governments concerned seems to have been acting in 
entire good faith, was thought by many at the time to have defi- 
nitely relegated bimetallism to the limbo of the lost causes 
of history. Already, however, there are signs that the last 
word on the subject has not yet been spoken, and the possi- 
bility of a political or economic convulsion which may 
deprive monometallism of the fruits of her late victory seems 
to be less remote than was at first believed. While it 
is still uncertain whether Russia with all her potentialities 
of wealth, or India with her silver-using population of 
hundreds of millions, can establish a currency on a gold 
basis; while China and Mexico will certainly not desire to 
do so; while France is deeply interested in the retention of 
silver in the currencies of the world; above all, while America 
has definitely missed her chance of an effective adherence to 
the gold standard, and is hourly drawing nearer to a final 
effort in favour of silver, no one can maintain that the 
future belongs so certainly to gold as the theorists in this 
country who have discovered that currency is only a simple 
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matter of manipulation would have us believe. Therefore 
an examination and restatement of the arguments for and 
against bimetallism so moderate, so clear, and so candid ag 
Major Darwin has given us will be of the highest value to 
those who wish to form an opinion or take a part on either 
side in the final controversy which apparently still lies 
before us. 


In form Major Darwin’s book reminds us of a Report of a 
Royal Commissioner, with its careful analysis and discussion 
of arguments, its judicial conclusions, and its freedom from 
the irritating references which enliven or disfigure so many 
treatises on this subject. Like several unprejudiced inquirerg 
who have tried to work out the subject for themselves, 
Major Darwin sums up in favour of the bimetallic solution, 
with reservations, however, which will certainly be satisfactory 
to the opposite party. In his eyes the question of the ratio 
is of vital importance, and he argues it mainly as a choice 
between the two extremes of the old or “low” ratio of 
154 to 1, and what he calls the “market” ratio, which would 
now be abont 35 to 1; deciding so strongly in tavour of the 
latter as to hold that monometallism is to be preferred to 
“almost any” compromise with those “who desire to use 
bimetallism as an engine for raising prices.” The effect of the 
first-named ratio would, no doubt, be an inflation of prices 
in gold-using countries, and we are at one with the 
author in his opinion of the injustice and impolicy of 
its adoption by a bimetallic union, whether such a union 
included Great Britain or not. There is, however, all the 
difference in the world between that ratio and a higher ratio 
(though not one as high as the actual market ratio) ; and Major 
Darwin’s arguments against the “ low ” ratio will seem to most 
bimetallists to be inapplicable to a ratio of, say, 25 tol. The 
“low” ratio, if it did not produce a cataclysmic disturbance 
in trade and commerce, would be likely to bring about a con- 
siderable, if temporary, rise of prices in gold-standard 
countries, an object as little justifiable as that of preventing 
a farther decline is desirable, and one which if it benefited 
producers in these countries would necessarily, if not in a 
corresponding degree, injure those carrying on business in 
silver-using countries, As regards the effect upon the relation 
of creditor to debtor of alow ratio, Major Darwin pertinently 
asks why “one party to a contract made in England between 
Englishmen has equitable grounds for demanding that his 
contract shall be modified to the disadvantage of the other 
party because of the effects of foreign legislation?” The 
mere fact that to re-establish the old ratio would involve 
interference with debts which have either recently changed 
hands or been recently contracted — perhaps the great 
majority of all debts—shows how unjust such a course 
would be. The recent debtor “ would gain just as much as 
the debtor of twenty years’ standing by the introduction of 
low-ratio bimetallism, though he would not have been in 
the slightest degree injured by English or foreign legisla- 
tion.” But while applauding Major Darwin’s protest against 
the exaggerated and misleading, if not positively dishonest, 
appeals of the electioneering bimetallist, appeals which, as 
he well points out, the monometallist might easily retort 
upon him by working on the fears of the wage-earning 
classes of arise of prices, we do not see that his arguments 
can be used with anything like the same force against a ratio 
considerably lower than the market ratio he advocates,—a 
ratio, for instance, of 25 to1. Even granting the bimetallist 
assumptions of the continued validity of the quantitative 
theory of money, and of the effect on prices of recent 
currency legislation, it would be difficult to argue that the 
adoption of such a ratio would have a disturbing influence on 
existing prices, or do more—if it did that—than arrest what 
alladmit to be the depressing, if not disastrous, downward 
tendency of prices; or that what England, as a creditor 
nation, would lose in the value of her gold receipts, she would 
not more than recover in the renewed confidence of her 
manufacturers and the stability of exchange in her Eastern 
trade. To seriously propose a ratio of 35 to 1 as the only 
alternative to universal gold monometallism, or rather, if that 
be admitted to be unattainable, to the present condition of 
anarchy, is to throw up the game of bimetuallism. It is absurd 
to imagine that France or America would be willing to write off 
their whole loss and deprive themselves of the possibility of 
separate action, and of the chance of recovery from causes inde- 
pendent of legislation. It is equally out of the question that the 
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Indian Government, after having for the most pressing financial 
reasons more or less successfully given a monopoly value to 
the rupee, could agree to any bimetallic system which did not 
raise the gold price of silver to the level to which they have 
succeeded in raising the rupee. This, indeed, Major Darwin 
himself points out; and adds, what is perfectly true, that 
Indian traders could hardly begin to suffer from falling 
prices until a ratio lower than one represented by 25 to 1 
were chosen. So far, therefore, from agreeing with Major 
Darwin’s somewhat unpractical conclusion, we should imagine 
that a bimetallist, if convinced either of the evil or of the 
impossibility of universal gold monometallism, would consider 
the qcesticn eminently one for a compromise and discussion. 
We do not, indeed, understand Major Darwin to be so con- 
vinced of the necessity of a bimetallic agreement as to feel able 
to take any decided action to bring it about. He admits that the 
choice between bimetallism, even at the “ market ” ratio, and 
monometallism is “not free from doubt,” though he holds 
that, of the alternatives to an effective bimetallic arrange- 
ment, a division of the world intoa silver camp and a gold 
camp would be the worst, and that universal gold mono- 
metallism, even if a practical possibility, would lead to such 
further appreciation of the metal as to intensify the revolt 
against existing currency arrangements. “ Market-ratio” 
bimetallism would, he thinks, give stability to the standard 
without inflicting injustice on any class; would, at all events 
check the too rapid fall of prices; and would have a good 
chance of long duration. A bimetallist might, as we have 
said, draw arguments from Major Darwin’s own armoury 
to prove that the same excellent objects would be attained 
by the adoption of a ratio of 25 to 1, with the added advan- 
tage that there would at least be some remote possibility of 
such a ratio being accepted by the parties concerned. 


We have drawn attention to this portion of Major Darwin’s 
work because he himself seems to consider it the most im- 
portant contribution he has to make to the discussion of the 
subject. Whatever bimetallists may think of its practical 
value, the writer deserves the credit of having faced a ques- 
tion which they have too often shirked, but which lies at the 
root of the controversy at its present stage. But he has in 
other chapters of the book elucidated and restated with 
remarkable comprehensiveness and power of exposition the 
various points affecting the problem, most of them, of course, 
familiar to currency students. We may, for instance, men- 
tion his demonstration that the legal ratio fixed must govern 
the builion market as long as neither metal is driven out of 
circulation, an almost inconceivable event; and his discussion 
of the effect of credit on prices. His treatment of this obscure 
and difficult question is full of sound sense, and he seems to 
us to establish the proposition that there must exist a definite 
quantitative relationship between the amount of coin in 
circulation and the total money value of the business being 
transacted by the aid of the currency in question. He well 
says, for instance :— 

“To deny that there is a relationship (between the coin avail- 
able and the total credit transactions) is equivalent to saying that 
bankers and others in gold-using countries are just as ready to 
advance money when they have little gold at their command, as 
when large reserves of specie are available, either in their own 
hands, or held for them by others...... The eagerness with 
which the Bank of England reserves are watched at all times, and 

@ serious consequences which follow an exceptional rise in the 
tate of discount consequent on any exceptional variation in the 
quantity of gold held in reserve, prove that the amount of gold 
in ead is a factor of the utmost importance in regulating 





THE MAGAZINES. 


TuE first article in the Nineteenth Century is a really remark- 
able one, and should be carefully studied by every one 
who is interested in the general politics of the world. It is by 
Mr. Frederick Greenwood, and is a statement of what he 
believes to be the key to the present situation,—namely, the 
decision of the statesmen of Continental Europe that their 
People cannot live without a larger share of the trade of the 
World, and their consequent resolve to combine rather than 
allow England to monopolise any more of it. They will 
avoid war if they can, contenting themselves with menaces, 
but if there is no other way, they will, under Russian guid- 
ance, commence a series of wars for the sake of industrial 
Profits, which will be waged relentlessly and on a great scale. 
This‘is the ultimate cause of the struggle in West Africa, on 








the Nile, and especially in the Far East, where Russia hoped 
to make a transaction with Great Britain and divide the 
spoil. Her offer, made three years ago, was rejected by Lord 
Rosebery, and this country is, therefore, isolated or forced 
into alliance with the Yellow Powers, a policy which Mr. 
Greenwood considers short-sighted and immoral. This thesis: 
is worked out in some detail, and of course, Mr. Greenwood 
being the writer, with great vigour of diction. In the main 
we agree with it, with this single reserve, that we doubt 
whether in the long-run the deep-seated jealousies of the 
Continent will give way to their newly developed desire for 
trade beyond seas. It looks at present as if they might, but 
we do not altogether trust appearances, or believe, for 
example, that France will ever be governed for long by purely 
industrial aspirations. She at least is not pressed by an in- 
creasing population. Still, there is no doubt of the genera} 
movement, and it has rarely been more vividly depicted than 
by Mr. Greenwood, who ought, however, to have given us some 
hint of the ally whom he would have us seek. The only two 
who could fally aid us, and might on terms be induced to do it, 
are France and America; but would Mr. Greenwood heartily 
accept either >——The next article, on ‘“‘The Expansion of 
Germany,” by Mr. Henry Birchenough, fills up a chink in 
Mr. Greenwood’s, the writer holding that, for reasons he 
assigns, Germany cannot become a world-Power, but that she 
will lay aside all her present disputes in order to become a 
great trading Power, and by devoting all the energies not 
only of her people but of her Government to that end she 
will ultimately succeed. We are not so sure, Germany not 
being by nature a maritime State, and being terribly handi- 
capped by her military position; but that this will be her 
effort we believe as strongly as Mr. Birchenough.——M. 
Alphonse de Calonne writes on a well-worn theme, but his 
paper on “ French Officialism” will interest all who care about 
the organisation of foreign States, He declares that there is. 
a steady increase in the number of French officials, that it 
exceeds the seven hundred and fifty thousand now publicly 
admitted, and that the majority, even of the higher grades, are 
discontented with their pay. This is a provocation to the dis- 
honest to increase their receipts by corruption, of which 
M. de Calonne gives curious instances in the Education 
Department, and to the honest to do as little official 
work as they can, so that they may have time to do extra 
jobs for the outside public. They write, or they culti- 
vate the arts, or they keep the books of business firms, 
or in many cases—this is new to us—they qualify them- 
selves for better posts by extensive reading. Naturally 
under such circumstances it takes five men to do one man’s 
work, and the Government will not reduce their number 
because it wishes to have at its disposal a civilian army which 
is steady, patient, and devoted to the powers that be. The 
picture is a curious and interesting one, though the writer 
does not possess or does not display much pictorial power. 
—Major G. J. Younghusband’s paper on ‘* The Permanent 
Pacification of the Indian Frontier ” is a rather brief statement 
that the plans we have adopted have not succeeded yet, and 
that success must be sought through road-making and universal 
disarmament. Does not that imply a previous and very 
complete conquest? We do not believe that disarmament, 
in particular, is even possible; while we reject the proposal 
to make roads for our benefit by the “free,” that is, the 
unpaid, labour of the tribes, with something of indignation. 
What earthly right have we to compel two millions of 
people to do unpaid work in order to secure their own 
subjugation? We wish Major Younghusband, or anybody 
else who knows the Frontier, would tell us a little more 
clearly why pacification is necessary at all. India has got 
on for a century with the Himalaya unpacified, and whence, 
then, all this hurry ?>——Mr. G. M. Chesney, editor of the 
Pioneer, sends a very curious essay on “The Native 
Press in India.” Its essence is that the freedom of 
the Press is in India a mischievous thing, the native 
journalists forming, almost of necessity, a parely literary 
opposition, whose end is acrid criticism, but that as it has 
been granted, it cannot be taken away. Regulating laws are 
of no use except to alter modes of expression, and we must 
jast bear the consequences of our own blunder. In that counsel 
we agree, but for a differemt reason. We deny absolutely our 
right to silence a continent, as we should deny our right to 
starve it. We gravely question whether in the end the free- 
dom of expression which we pérmit will injure our rule. bat 
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if it will we would still permit it. All we can rightfully do 
is to punish libel, and this we would do just as we punish 
assault, by moderate sentences to be inflicted by trustworthy 
stipendiaries. —The only other article we have read with much 
interest is Lieutenant-Colonel Sir G. S. Clarke’s on Captain 
Mahan’s advice to his countrymen, an almost unanswerable 
paper, the gist of which is that Captain Mahan’s demands are 
exorbitant, and really amount to a revival by the United 
States of the old Spanish policy under which no one had any 
right to do anything anywhere within the two Americas with- 
out Spanish consent. That is a possible demand only if the 
Union will protect and guide all the territory she claims to 
shelter with her flag. 


The first paper in the Contemporary Review, “The Breaking 
up of the Austrian Empire,” by N. E. Prorok, is a very 
careful and interesting account of the dangers to which 
Austria is now esposed from the revived antagonisms 
of race within the Empire. The writer believes that 
nothing will induce the Germans to yield, and that as they 
can appeal for aid to North Germany, the aspirations of the 
Czechs will never be realised,—a fact which he says they 
recognise, but which adds to their bitterness. He himeslf 
trusts to the Emperor Francis Joseph, but is convinced that if 
the Emperor abolished the present representation by classes in 
favonr of universal suffrage the people of Cisleithan Austria 
would sink all racial disputes in favour of economic discus- 
sion. That is not the experience of this country or of 
America, and seems to us founded on the old fallacy that 
men are first of all divided about their bread. What income 
would a Californian take to let a Spaniard govern him? 
There is another serious paper, on “The Problem of the Far 
Last,” but it is vitiated by the writer’s set conviction that the 
great moving spring of affairs is the determination of three 
European Powers to expel Japan from Wei-hai-wei. If that 
were so the Powers would be delighted at our offer to lend 
the money, after receiving which the Japanese are bound to 
evacuate theport. Mr. John Foster Fraser, who has traversed 
Yunnan on a bicycle, says its trade is not worth having 
as compared with trade on the Yangtse. Very likely, though 
other explorers take a different view; but still it may 
‘be worth having for itself, especially to enrich Burmah. The 
end of trade is profit, and some of these “wild” trades are 
very profitable——The editor prints, having apparently him- 
self translated, an anticipatory sketch of a play about to be 
published in English, which has taken the German world by 
storm. Itis by Gerhart Hauptmann, and had the honour of 
being rejected by the Emperor after the Schiller prize had 
‘been awarded to it by the judges. Twenty-eight editions are 
said to have been sold in eight months; and it is being played 
at thirty theatres in Germany and Austria. It seems to be a 
poetical rendering of the conflict between the claims of duty 
and of art upon an artist’s mind, art winning, of course; but 
‘we Can pass no opinion upon it in its present form.—The 
Rev. J. Mackenzie, a great authority, pleads with much force 
and many illustrations of his thesis that the annexation of 
Bechuanaland to Cape Colony was a mistake, and that the 
Imperial Government should once again resume the govern- 
ment of the territory, an arrangement which the tribal chiefs 
are willing to facilitate. We entirely believe his very temperate 
arguments, but we doubt if the Cape would resign its greatest 
possession, or if the Imperial Parliament would resume the 
territory against the will of the Cape Parliament. Mr. 
Mackenzie would do more for his clients by showing the best 
way of governing Bechuanaland under the new conditions. — 
“ A Moderate Radical,” in a paper on “ The National Liberal 
Federation,” says its programme came into existence quite 
naturally, and that it in no way fetters the leaders of the 
party. We should rather like to hear their opinion on that 
subject, but the whole discussion is for the present academic. 
By the time the Liberals are again in power we may all be 
discussing the Yellow Peril, or the best way to defend South 
Africa, or what taxes can be most safely revived to support a 
failing revenue. 








The most interesting article in the National Review is 
“The Russian Advance on India,” by Mr. E. C. Ringler 
Thomson, who tells us that he fought throughout the Afghan 
War in the ranks, and that he has since been Assistant-Agent 
to the Governor-General of India and H.M. Vice-Consul for 
Khorasan and Sistan. Mr. Ringler Thomson writes with an 


we cannot agree with all his conclusions. When, however, ho 
is stating facts he is well worth listening to. Here is his 
account of General Kouropatkine, the new Russian Minister 
of War, whom he knew as Governor of Transcaspia :— 

“ He is still in the prime of life, not yet fifty years of age, has 

served from the commencement of his career in Central Asia, has 
taken a leading part in its conquest, and has made some im- 
portant contributions towards its literature. He thoroughly 
knows the various countries and thoroughly understands the 
people inhabiting them, and their modes of diplomacy and war. 
fare. He was Chief of the Staff to the great Skobeleff during the 
Russo-Turkish war, and greatly distinguished himself in it, 
Indeed, there is little doubt that some of Skobeleff’s laurels were 
won by him. Skobeleff was the dashing, impetuous, reckless 
leader; Kouropatkine the cool, patient, calculating corrective 
who restrained him. He is a man of indomitable will, of untiring 
industry, master of his profession as a soldier, a great civil 
administrator, deliberate of speech, exceedingly gentle and 
modest in manner, and with a temper always under control. He 
wears the first class of the Order of St. George (equivalent to our 
Victoria Cross), and his courage is of the type which does not 
comprehend fear. He is the strictest of disciplinarians, but 
beloved and respected by all, and his own good qualities are 
perforce in a great measure reflected in those serving under him. 
He is, indeed, the equal in every respect of any Commander we 
could place in the field to oppose him.” 
Very interesting, too, is Mr. Ringler Thomson’s description 
of the hardiness and indifference to luxury, and even comfort, 
shown by the Russian officers in Central Asia.——Mr. 
Bernard Holland, who always writes not only thoughtfully 
but with charm, gives an account of “ An Eton Master,” Mr, 
William Johnson, who was the author of Jonica, and who in 
later life changed his name to Cory. Mr. Holland’s picture 
is certainly most attractive; but there is a certain vein of 
sentimentality about many of the poems in Ionica which, 
in spite of their poetic grace, makes them unpleasant.— 
“The Month in America,” the most valuable budget 
of political criticism sent us from the other side, de- 
clares that there are signs in the States of a change in 
public feeling on international questions. A reaction is 
setting in against the old belief that America must stand 
aloof from all alliances. But if America ever allies herself 
with any one it will, in spite of Anglophobia, be with England, 
for England alone gives equality of opportunity in the matter 
of trade. In the “ Colonial Chronicle” the editor, we regret 
to see, supports the demand of the West Indian sugar-planters 
for countervailing duties on bounty-fed sugar. We will not 
enter upon the abstract question whether the imposition of 
countervailing duties is or is not contrary to Free-trade, 
because it is certain that the countervailing of the bounties 
would not really help the West Indies. When Java, Queens. 
land, Egypt, and Hawaii can grow cane-sugar at a profit in 
spite of the bounties, it is clear that it is not the bounties, but 
other causes which are killing the West Indian industry. 


The Fortnightly Review has an interesting, though somewhat 
paradoxical article on M. Hanotaux. The French Foreign 
Minister is thus described :— 


“He has somewhere drawn the portrait of statesmen sprung 
from Picardy: ‘They are all men of enterprise, of clear intelli- 
gence, of a ready hand, of energetic decision, of authority at times 
almost brutal.’ I am afraid his native country must disown 
him. In this timid scholar buried in his documents, fearing in 
the tribune the ironical cries of “ Lisez, monsieur!’’ from the 
Socialist party, and at every interruption turning supplicating 
glances towards M. Méline, there is nothing of his fellow-country- 
men, John Calvin and Camille Desmoulins, And yet this man of 
patience, with his light fatalism, mistrustful to excess and ex- 
ceeding supple, is the right Minister for the French Republic. 
The Republic—that is to say, the sum of the interests of 
financiers, of artisans, of land-owners, of proprietors in the funds 
—as everybody knows, aspires before all to rest and tranquilliy. 
Like a faithful servant M. Hanotaux guarantees her peace with: 
out the humiliations of ift...... Obviously, we cannot raise 
statues to a man like that, or bestow his name on market-places 
or on thoroughfares. But who knows what the future is reserving 
for him? Like atl men with great ambitious, he believes in his 
star, and fate has never yet ceased to flatter him. Nobody cad 
resist him. He makes his will felt in Africa, in Asia, at the heart 
of the Concert of Europe.” 

This is the view which we venture to assert is held at the 
bottom of their hearts by most of the Foreign Ministers of 
Europe. They like Hanotaux personally; they sneer at 
him a little as a professor and an official; but they are also a 
little afraid of him because of the astonishing good luck which 
he seems to carry with him. All who care for the curious 
literary and psychological problems that centre in Shake- 
speare’s sonnets should read Mr. S. Lee’s luminous paper 00 











eagerness and vigour which make his article attractive, but 





“ Shakespeare and the Earl of Pembroke.” As far as we cal 
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see, Mr. Lee has once and for all destroyed, smashed, and 
pulverised the theory that the sonnets were addressed to 
Lord Pembroke. Mr. Lee leaves that hypothesis absolutely 
witbout a rag. Whom the sonnets were addressed to he does 
not profess to have discovered beyond a doubt, but he inclines 
to the theory that it was Lord Southampton. We cannot 
praise too highly Mr. S. Lee’s method of attacking his subject. 
He does not make clever shots or try wild charges of light 
cavalry on the beleaguered city, but goes steadily and care- 
fully to work, bringing to bear on the place he wishes to take 
a full siege-train of learning and scholarship. If this method 
is persisted in the fort may yet be taken.——The Fortnightly 
has two Chinese articles, and a West Indian article by Sir 
George Baden-Powell, who distinctly states it to be his 
opinion that the abolition of the bounties would not by itself 
gave the situation in the West Indies. 


Blackwood has several readable articles. To those who are 
either keen Jacobites or keen Anti-Jacobites “Queen Ogle- 
thorpe,” by “A. S.” and “A. L.” will prove an extremely 
delightfal paper. Though a little confused in arrangement, 
the artiele tells with much wit and entertainment the story 
of Miss Oglethorpe and her sisters, three young ladies of 
Godalming who played a notable part in the earlier Jacobite 
intrigues, and the eldest of whom was, in a very topsy-turvy 
fashion indeed, imported by Thackeray into Esmond as 
Beatrix. It is a fascinating story as told by “A. S.” and 
“A, L,,” but we shall not attempt to boil it down here. We 
muy note, however, that the writers seem to think that in all 
probability the Young Pretender was actually in biding at 
Westbrook House, Godalming, in 1752. “A. L.” character- 
istically adds that a tall, brown-haired ghost haunts the 
house, and that a lady who lately looked over Westbrook 
Place with the idea of taking it had a feeling that very 
interesting things had happened there. “The Spanish 
Crisis” is an article packed with important information 
as regards the Cuban revolt. A more deplorable story 
cannot be imagined. The only chance of putting down 
the revolt would be to send good troops. But the Spanish 
Government, though it has some of these, prefers to 
keep them at home, and sends recruits so raw that it has 
happened that officers have had to teach their soldiers how to 
joad when actually under fire. The article contains a terrible 
picture of General Weyler,—‘a boundless arrogance, a 
vapacity for savage cruelty, and an illimitable incompetence.” 
—tThe “Gay Gordons” is a pleasant description of the 
Gordon clan and their power of leading and fighting. They 
boast among the governing classes four ennobled families and 
five Baronets. ——“ The Crisis in China” is a singularly well- 
informed article, and has a very useful sketch-map which 
shows what a large piece of Manchuria has been absorbed by 
Russia since 1858. She took the Amor province in 1853, and 
the coast province, which includes Vladivostock, in 1860. 





This month’s Cosmopolis contains an appreciation of Daudet 
by Mr. Edmund Gosse. Mr. Gosse agrees with M. Jules 
Claretie that Daudet was a réaliste ailé “fascinated by the 
mirthful side of Southern exaggeration,” with whom, never- 
theless, “the fountain of tears lies close to the surface.” 
Spielhagen (German) writes four charming pages about the 
“poet Daudet,” who he thinks was not a realist at all, but a 
romance-writer who saw everything through the medium of 
fancy. Edouard Rod contributes a clever dialogue between 
a monk and an artist on the “ Transformation of the Idea of 
God” (French). Each speaker leads up to the other's brilliant 
replies, and each remains of his original conviction. As will 
the reader.——Mr. Zangwillin “A Maker of Lenses” ventures 
to make Spinoza the hero of a story. He shows us the 
philosopher at the Hague in danger of his life from the fury 
of an ignorant populace who have heard of his books. 
Why, he laments, “should those who cannot read so 
ran to damn?” Mr. Henry Norman in “The Globe 
and the Island” draws a black picture of the political 
situation for England to look at, but declares that the ugly 
outlook will have a tonic effect on a people who have 
been “fat too long, and lazy too long, and rich too 
long,” and have forgotten how their fathers won the 
Empire. *‘Tgnotus ” (German) assures us in his article on 
i Politics from a German Point of View” that Germany 
13 seeking nothing but commercial advantage in China, the 
English public, us he thinks, still suspecting a political aim. 
He gathers this from the outburst in the English Press of 











unfriendly feeling towards Germany, and quotes (to differ 
from) Sir Matthew White Ridley’s speech maintaining that 
England’s naval supremacy will enable her to withstand any 
coalition of Powers in the East. The present condition of 
Egypt and India, he thinks, shows her vulnerable points, and 
France and Russia together might seriously threaten her 
Empire; strained relations between England and Germany 
would cause Germany also to draw nearer to Russia. This 
turn of events, he admits, could not happen immediately. 
“ Happily, facts move slower than fancy.” Happily, yes.—— 
“Tom” (French) is a farcical little story by Jacques Normand, 
describing a visit to a country house whose amenity was 
spoiled by the antics of a pet pointer. It might be drama- 
tised to suit a Punch-and-Judy show whose cast is limited 
to two or three puppets and one dog. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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The new number of the Quarterly Review is notable for th> 
variety of its contents. It contains twelve articles dealing with 
such very different subjects as Wagner, and Nelson, “ Ireland in 
798” and “ The Venture of Theism,” “ Gibbon at Lausanne” and 
“The London County Council,” “ Four Great Head-Masters ” and 
“Fifty Years of Liberationism.” The majority of them are 
admirably, some most vigorously, written. Perhaps the most 
convincing and opportune is that on the Irish Rebellion, which 
shows conclusively that not one among the questions which now 
agitate Ireland dates bavk to the period of the Rebellion, and 
that not a single item in the programme of the United Irishmen 
remains unaccomplished with the exception of Separation. The 
article on Wagner, which obtains the place of honour, is written 
with great care and discrimination. The author deals with the 
“ mission” as well as with the artistic work of Wagner, but comes to 
the quite moderate conclusion that he was successful in the sense 
that he achieved the objects which he set before him, that he 
reformed the stage, and that he increased, beyond his contem- 
poraries and predecessors, the power of musical expression as 
applied to ‘‘ definite actors and visible scenes.” The writer of 
the paper on Nelson knows his subject well, but he might have 
shown his hand to more purpose than in such as sentence as,— 
“The blunders of Napoleon have for long been far more potent 
to guide and inspire our defensive policy than the genius and 
teaching of Nelson; and the conqueror of Europe might have 
found a sinister consolation in his final discomfiture, could he 
have foreseen that for nearly a century after the campaign which 
undid him, the mistress of the seas, whose supremacy he never 
could shake, would bury the secret of her victory fathoms deep 
in the blue waters of Trafalgar, and close her eyes as they 
wept for Nelson, to the things which belong to her peace.” 
Of the literary articles in this number of the Quarterly, “ Gibbon 
at Lausanne,” which is based on General Meredith Read’s 
posthumous “ Historic Studies,” deserves special mention for its 
varied interest. 

There is more polemical vizour than usual in the new number 
of the Church Quarterly Review. The recently published “ Study ” 
of St. Paul by Mr. Baring-Gould provokes an outburst of 
Macaulayan temper and “slashing.” !We prefer the style in 
which a paper on Dr. Hort’s “Christian Ecclesia” is written. 
The author differs widely from the positions taken up by Dr. 
Hort, but he expresses his disagreement with an urbanity 
that does not take from his keenness in argumentation. The 
most interesting articles, however, are those of a biographical 
character, dealing with Dr. Pusey, Tennyson, and Jowett. The 
author of the last does ample justice to the Master of Balliol as 
“an able man of business, a staunch friend, an affectionate and 
self-sacrificing son and brother,” and at the same time maintains 
that “ Jowett’s divergence from the Creeds and Articles went the 
length of a denial of the central doctrines of the Faith, and it is a 
flagrant offence against public morality that he should have never- 
theless clung to the positions he held, aggravated by the fact that 
he held on to these positions for the express purpose of exercising 
an influence in promoting his negative views.” A very good feature 
of the Church Quarterly is to be found in the short notices of books, 
which are not hurriedly dashed off, but are written with as much 
care as the big articles. 

The most “popular” paper in a rather heavy number of the 
Jewish Quarterly Review is without doubt “ The Typical Character 
of Anglo-Jewish History,” by Mr. Joseph Jacobs, which contains 
such a suggestion as: “I for one shall never be satisfied of the 
complete assimilation of Jews in the English nation till one of 
them bas rowed in a ’Varsity race or played in ‘England v. 


Australia.’”” Mr. Jacobs’s article is, of course, largely of the 
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nature of an appeal on behalf of his fellow-religionists for some- 
thing more than mere toleration. It is very effective, and Mr. 
Jacobs makes a skilful use of theaid that the Jews have rendered 
in the work of Empire-making. The other generally readable 
paper in this number of the Jewish Quarterly is “The Progress 
of Religious Thought During the Victorian Reign,” but it is 
rather superficial. Of the articles that are of specially Jewish 
interest, “The Great Synod,” by Dr. Samuel Krauss, and “An 
Apocryphal Work Ascribed to Philo of Alexandria,” by Dr. 
Leopold Cohn, are exceptionally good. 

There is no question whatever that Professor Salmond of 
Aberdeen, who edits the Critical Review, succeeds in keeping 
his magazine in every way up tothe mark, and—for a quarterly— 
wonderfully well abreast of the thought of the time. In some 
numbers the theological aspect of that thought may seem to have 
had an unfair amount of attention devoted to it as compared with 
philosophy. Such criticism cannot be applied to the January 
number, in which justice is done to several works of the nature 
of psychology and ethics, such as Fitzgerald’s “The Rational or 
Scientific Ideal of Morality,’ Wundt’s “Ethics,” and Adams’s 
“The Herbartian Psychology.” The articles are all of a high 
standard, though naturally they are of especial interest to 
“experts.” The ordinary layman will, however, appreciate such 
a paper as Professor George Adam Smith’s on Mr. Buchanan 
Gray’s “Studies in Hebrew Proper Names,” and the critique of 
the Gifford lectures of Professors Bruce and Tiele, which comes 
from the pen of Principal Stewart of St. Andrews. Dr. Stewart 
does not approve of everything in Dr. Bruce’s volume, which he 
considers “bold.” In particular he dces not take the same 
view of miracles. 


The Expositor merits much the same criticism as the Critical 
Review ; it maintains a high standard of excellence, which can best 
be appreciated by experts in theology and exegesis. “A Criticism 
of the New Chronology of Paul,” by Professor Bacon, of Yale, is a 
very scholarly piece of work. Dr. John Watson is not only a 
successful writer of fiction but a pleasing writer on religious sub- 
jects. His paper on “The Name of Names” in this number of 
the Expositor is, however, rather slight. His object in writing it 
may be gathered from this sentence :—“ As a certain type of piety 
will ever be inclined to avoid and belittle the human side of Jesus’s 
life, just as the same school dislikes and censures the human side 
of Religion, it is therefore the more needful that we hold by the 
Name which, as every one knows, affirms the real humanity of 
Mary’s Son.” 


“ Why we Measure People,” by Professor Haddon, of Dublin; 
“The Influence of Oxford on the History of Geology,” by Pro- 
fessor Sollas, of that University ; and “ The Bacillus of Plague,” 
by Mr. Buckmaster, of St. George’s Hospital, are among the out- 
standing papers in a valuable number of Science Progress. It is 
rather to be regretted that Mr. Buckmaster is not in a position to 
give us any more definite consolation in connection with the 
plague than the cautious statement that “the therapeutic use of 
antitoxic serum, which is admitted by all who are competent to 
form an opinion to be of the greatest use in tetanus, diphtheria, 
and snake-bite, is the direct outcome of bacteriological work, and 
the service rendered by this science to practical medicine in such 
a disease as the plague can hardly be overestimated.” 


Temple Bar is full of good things, the general articles being 
quite on a level with the stories, of which the chief is Mr. Norris’s 
new and very promising serial, “The Widower.” From “Chats 
with Walt Whitman,’ by Grace Gilchrist, one learns that he 
regarded Tennyson’s treatment of historical subjects, as in his 
“ Harold,” as ‘‘like beautifully wrought china, nothing more,” 
that he could not ‘“‘swallow Victor Hugo’s exaggeration and 
bombast,” and that he contrasted two very different writers thus : 
“Emerson has not George Sand’s art of preaching without 
appearing to be sermonising, which is the art of arts.” ‘The 
Revolt of a Hard Shell” is a curious study in the American 
“Hard Church ;” the tragedy at the close seems rather an 
intrusion. 

The February number of the Leisure Hour is hardly up to the 
average. The best things in it are Mr. Charles Lee’s serial story, 
“ Paul Carah, Cornishman,” which shows that Mr. Baring-Gould 
has now a formidable rival; and a bright and informing paper 
on “ Chess-Playing To-Day.” 

The new number of the Windsor Magazine is an exceptionally 
interesting one. That is, of course, largely due to the fact of its 
containing no fewer than five stories. These are all good in 
various ways. The experiences of Jennie Baxter, an American 
journalist-detective, some of which are given in one of the five, 
are hardly so exciting as those of Sherlock Holmes, but there is 
in them a vein of not too Yankee humour. There is some very 


genuine because simple fun in “The Idyll of the Cinemato- 
graph,” which illustrates the painful disillusionment of two 





elderly lovers. “Kronstadt,” of which the second instalment 
appears in this number, promises to be the best that its author, 
Mr. Max Pemberton, has yet produced. The Russian officer, 
whose love for an English girl is evidently to make him a traitor 
to his country, is drawn with great care. Some of the “ mis. 
cellaneous” articles are very interesting. There is nothing of 
the nature of magazine “ padding” about “ Tonbridge Ware ” or 
“ The Birkbeck Institute.” 


The Portfolio. No 35: Peter Paul Rubens. (Seeley and Co.) — 
After excepting a few phrases of artistic or esthetic slang we 
have nothing but praise for Mr. Stevenson’s monograph. There 
is something affected, for instance, about the phrase, “ a big, vital 
man.” The personality of the painter is neither obtruded nor 
obscured. We are told just what is wanted for the proper under. 
standing of his art. The art itself, which shows an enormous bulk 
of production, is treated with excellent judgment. Rubens wasa 
great picture-contractor. Some of his letters, which he pro- 
bably did not intend for public reading, give quite frankly the 
details of his factory. He offers, for instance, to Sir Dudley 
Carleton, ten pictures, of which half only, and these apparently 
not the most important, were “entirely by his own hand.” Could 
all the paintings that bear his name be collected they would fil} 
a good half of our National Gallery. The illustrations of this 
number are as abundant and good as usual. The two principal are 
“ Jacqueline de Cordes ” and “ Le Jardin d’Amour.” Among the 
eight illustrations in sepia there is none more thrilling than the 
drawing of the Duke of Buckingham. The powerful, sinister 
face, with eyes that remind us of St. Peter’s phrase, “cannot 
cease from sin,” quite haunts the memory. 


The Era Annual contains, in addition to the calendar and other 
information that might actually be expected in a periodical 
devoted to the drama and music, a host of very readable 
stories, anecdotes, and descriptive articles. Of these the most 
considerable, if not also the most important, is a paper giving 
studies of the hands of distinguished actors and actresses, from 
which we gather, among other things, that Mr. Beerbohm Tree 
“has the promise of a good long life if he is careful, but should 
not go on working after fifty-two.” Some of the stories are 
rather slight and farcical; but Miss Warden’s “That Poor 
Burglar!” is very entertaining. 





Sonnets of José-Maria de Heredia. Done into English by 
Edward Robeson Taylor. (William Doxey, San Francisco.)— 
Tennyson was not particularly pleased at the translating of his 
poems into French, and we do not imagine that M. de Heredia 
will delight in being turned into English. There could scarcely 
be a more difficult task in translation than this which Mr. Taylor 
has set himself. We cannot withhold admiration from a book so 
boldly planned, and so beautifully got up and printed in San 
Francisco that it is a pleasure to turn it over. But to write 
again Heredia’s sonnets with real success in English requires an 
art and a genius like his own. This poet, like the rest of his 
school but in advance of most of them, aims at nothing less than 
perfection,—and perfection within very narrow limits. His 
sonnets, as every one who has read them knows, are like 
mosaics, like blazoned coats of arms, like the ancient, glowing 
church windows in which every scrap of jewelled colour is 
necessary to the perfection of the whole. But the boldness of the 
subjects is on a level with the intensity of the colouring and the 
delicacy of the art. Old mythology and history, medieval art 
and legend, Oriental and tropical Nature, sometimes a wild aspect 
of the Nature that we all know, but more especially Spanish and 
tropical subjects, and the conquest of America by men from whom 
the poet himself is descended. It is an art in itself to treat such 
subjects as these after the fashion of a middle-age illuminator. 
Strong, sonorous, imaginative, as the sonnets are, every word is 
a study and could be replaced by no other; every line is 4 
delicate harmony. It is evident that translation must be 4 
tremendous undertaking; and it must be added that English is 
hardly the language for this kind of mosaic work. Mr. Taylor 
has kept as close as possible to the original, and here and there 
his lines are really successful. We may certainly say that he 
gives a fair notion of M. de Heredia’s mind and method to readers 
unacquainted with him. 


Solomon Cxsar Malan, D.D.: Memorials of his Life and Writings. 
By his eldest surviving Son, Rev. A. N. Malan, M.A., F.G.S. (John 
Murray. 18s.)—S. C. Malan, whose unfortunate Christian names 
are exchanged for initials throughout these Memorials, was the 
son of a well-known Protestant pastor at Geneva. The young 
man, however, needed a wider sphere for his energies, and having 
in his penniless state fallen in love with a young English lady, 
her father, a man of large fortune, made the way smooth by 
sending his son-in-law to Oxford, where he speedily gained ® 
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reputation for his achievements as a linguist. At the final 
examination, feeling some doubt as to his mastery of English, 
Malan asked for permission to write his papers in one of six 
languages,—French, German, Spanish, Italian, Latin, or Greek. 
This startling request was not granted. Not long afterwards 
he accepted the post of Classical Professor in Bishop’s College, 
Calcutta, which he held till his health failed, gaining a large 
acquaintance with Oriental languages. So readily did he acquire 
a language that the expert who taught him Syriac exclaimed, 
“God must have made his brain of a brick from the Tower of 
Babel.” Ultimately, after much Eastern travel, in which he 
carried only a bag and an umbrella, Malan is said to have been 
acknowledged as the greatest Oriental scholar of the age. For 
many years he was vicar of Broadwindsor, and there he acquired 
a valuable library, now in the Indian Institute at Oxford. Dr. 
Malan’s acquisitions were more striking than his judgment. His 
self-confidence was amazing—“ he never would admit the possi- 
bility of two sides to a question; those who ventured to disagree 
with him placed themselves beyond the pale of reason ”—and his 
charity may be estimated from the statement that when a great 
friend became a Roman Catholic, Malan declined even to speak 
to him. The volume is well written, and was worth writing, for 
despite some unpleasant defects, there is much in Malan’s 
character not only highly estimable, but also strikingly original. 
Among various accomplishments he was a skilful artist, and the 
book contains many illustrations from his sketches. 


Philip Melanchthon, 1497-1560. By the late Rev. George 
Wilson, F.L.S. (R.T.S.)—As a sketch of the life of a great man 
whose name ranks next to that of Luther in the history of 
the Reformation, this little volume is deserving of high praise. 
The reader will do well to remember that it is nothing more than 
a sketch, and he will regret, with the editor, that the accomplished 
author did not live long enough “to produce that volume on the 
great Reformation scholar which he had hoped would have been 
the crowning work of his life.” There are many highly picturesque 
scenes in the story, and much which places the character of its 
hero ina very genial light. Melanchthon did not like controversy, 
and he dearly loved literature, so that his days were spent in a 
constant struggle between the theologian’s high sense of duty 
and the student’s delight in retirement and in books. “ What 
tempests are these that drive me,” he writes, “ from the quiet and 
more useful studies I love into the heart of these bitter contro- 
versies which I abhor?” and, again, he exclaims: ‘‘ Why have I, 
born for my Greek studies, been set thus in the high places of theo- 
logical passion and war?” Mr. Wilson mentions the Leipsic 
Interim, which he had a share in drafting, as one of the great 
misfortunes of Melanchthon’s life, but he forgets that he is 
writing for the “ general reader,” who will probably ask what the 
Leipsic Interim was. 


Life and Letters of Harriet Beecher Stowe. Edited by Annie Fields. 
{Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 7s. 6d.)—About eight years 
ago, while she was still living, Mrs. Stowe’s son, Charles Edward 
Stowe, wrote an attractive Life of his mother, which was reviewed 
in our columns (February 22nd, 1890). “His sequence of material,” 
Mrs. Fields observes, “ concerning her early days left little to be 
desired; but many letters and much new material have since 
appeared. It is therefore thought, and not without justice, that 
acomplete biography is likely to be favourably received by the 
public.” Mrs. Fields has done the work as well probably as it 
could be done, but she is under the disadvantage of having to 
retell much of a story which to many of her readers will be already 
familiar. There is scope, however, for the biographer in the dove- 
tailing of the old material with the new matter, and this has 
been done with a skilful hand. Of the one unfortunate episode 
in Mrs. Stowe’s life arising out of her friendship with Lady 
Byron, the writer is discreet enough to say as little as possible; 
in the rest of Mrs. Stowe’s career there is nothing which is not 
creditable to her as a woman and an author. To lead at home 
one of the happiest of lives as wife and mother, and at the same 
time to win a European fame, was a lot she may have shared with 
a few highly favoured women; but the author of “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” while gaining fame and money and troops of friends, had 
the singular fortune of promoting at the same time a great social 
revolution. Mrs. Fields’s narrative has many merits. It is written 
with sympathy and judgment; it leaves, without any straining 
for effect, a vivid impression on the mind; it is a model of concise 
biography, for the story is told in less than four hundred pages; 
and it contains a full index. A book so good in literary quality 
and treating of a theme so attractive deserves to be widely read. 

A Medizval Darmesteter. 


Garland. By Madame James 


Translated into English by May Tomlinson. (Lawrence and 
Bullen )—This is an excellent translation of Marguerites du 








Temps Passé. No doubt the stories were easy to translate, for 
the French in which they were originally written had a quaint, 
and even English, flavour about it. Butas they stand now they 
have the rare merit of not suggesting translation at all, and 
might be a clever English imitation of the tone of the old chroni- 
cles. The stories in themselves vary in charm and success. In 
some of them the middle-age flavour does not go beyond a pretty 
affectation, and modern sentiment too often steps in to spoil all. 
This, we think, is the case with “ The Countess of Dammartin,” 
and in acertain degree with “The Clove Carnation,” and even 
with “Philip the Cat.” The best in the book, to our fancy, is 
“The Ballads of the Dauphine,” where the genius and the 
sorrows of Louis XI.’s first wife, Margaret of Scotland, are 
painted with wonderful intuition. ‘“ Alipz,” powerful as it is, 
seems too painful and ugly to deservea place in the Garland. A 
flower should have some beauty to justify its name. But the 
whole book is unquestionably the work of a poet, and the trans- 
lator has done a kindness to those who cannot read the original. 
We may add that it is very prettily got up, and that the binding, 
on examination, suggests that we are not alone in our admiration 
of Madame la Dauphine Marguerite. 


Some Observations of a Foster Parent. By John Charles Tarver. 
(A. Constable and Co.) —The “foster parent,” it must be 
understood, is the schoolmaster, who, Mr. Tarver thinks, and not 
without reason, knows much more about his foster-children than 
their natural parents. We cannot follow our author into the 
various subjects with which he deals. It must suffice to say that 
there are few questions that have been discussed for the last 
five and twenty years or so in the province of education on which 
he has not something to say. This something is always full of 
sense, and always expressed with force and in an incisive kind of 
way. Mr. Tarver has always kept an open mind; he is not ashamed 
to confess that he has changed his views and his methods more 
than once. We shall give some specimens of Mr. Tarver’s “ wit 
and wisdom,” taken almost at random :—“In my own private 
opinion this mania for change of air” [the subject is “ Tommy’s 
Health ”] “is a sheer superstition. Now that the means of com- 
munication are so abundant, we are all restless, and wish to be 
somewhere else.” ‘ When every possible thing has been said in 
favour of athletics, there remains the fact that they are bad 
masters, though excellent servants.” “Every time that a boy 
writes a piece of translation from a foreign language, he gives 
himself a lesson in English composition; and the mistakes that 
have to be corrected are quite as often mistakes in the manipula- 
tion of English as in failing to comprehend the language from 
which he is translating.” This is equally true of the converse 
process. The worst mistakes in a piece of Latin prose come 
from a failure to understand the English. 


Kallistratus. By A. H. Gilkes. (Longmans and Co.)—This 
book is written in the form of an autobiography, the story being 
told by a Greek who has been the companion of Hannibal, and 
tells in his old age the story of what he saw with him and with 
his Roman adversaries. Mr. Gilkes makes use, and that with no 
small literary skill, of some familiar passage in the history of 
the great struggle. Such is the crossing of the Rhone in the face 
of the Gallic host, one of the masterpieces of Hannibal’s strategy ; 
such, again, is the famous interview between Scipio and the great 
Carthaginian, when he gave his well-known judgment as to the 
great Generals‘of history. The style of the narrative is perhaps 
a little too formal. But then there is nothing harder than 
what Mr. Gilkes has here attempted, to write English, as if a 
Greek were speaking. The general literary merit of the book is 
great. It is the work of a scholar who has studied the period with 
care, and reads its meaning with no little insight. Of course we 
must remember that the author is not speaking in his own person, 
but he would probably maintain that the Greek’s estimate of the 
weakness, as well as of the strength, of Roman character was not 
far from the truth. Here is an instance:—“It is strange, as I 
have always noted, that the Romans will accept any flattery and 
suspect nothing. They mostly themselves tell the truth; but, I 
think, not because they love it, but because no Roman has the 
wit to invent a lie that any one would believe. And that is the 
reason that they think they hate lying.” No intelligent boy who 
reads Kallistratus will fail to learn as much about the time and 
the great actors in it as much reading of history could teach him. 


Dod’s Parliamentary Companion (Whittaker and Co.), which is 
in its sixty-sixth year, is as useful a book of ready reference as 
ever. Whitaker’s Directory of Titled Persons (12 Warwick 
Lane) is a very handy book of reference for those who wish to get 
quickly and easily at names, titles, and addresses, Conciseness 
is its main feature. 
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MaaazInEs AND SERIAL PusticaTions.—We have received the 
following for February :—The Century, Pall Mall Magazine, 
St. Nicholas, the New Review, Macmillan’s Magazine, the Revicw 
of Reviews, Blackwood’s Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, the 
Expository Times, the North American Review, Cassell’s Magazine, 
Chambers’s Journal, Lippincott, Knowledge, the English Illustrated 
Magazine, the Quiver, the Artist, the Strand Magazine, the Sunday 
ot Home, the Parents’ Review, Good Words, the Forum, To-Morrow, 
Harper's Magazine, the Garden, History of Mankind, Belgravia, 
the Argosy, English Portraits, Chapman’s Magazine, the Home 
University, the Boy’s Own Paper, the Encyclopedia of Sport, 
the Magazine of Art, the Girl’s Own Paper, the Portfolio, the 
Badminton Magazine, the Month, the Indian Magazine and Review, 
Cosmopolis, the Sunday Magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, the Monist, 
the Lady’s Realm, the Humenitarian, the Bookman, the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, the Queen’s Empire, the Author, the Navy and 
Army, the West End Review, the Railway World, Harper’s Round 
Table, the Geographical Journal, the Englishwoman, London Society, 
the United Service Magazine, the Ladies’ Kennel Journal, the Mission 
World, the American Book Buyer, the Architectural Review, the 
New Century Review, Cassell’s Illustrated History of England, 
Part I., the American Historical Review, the Journal of the Society 
of Comparative Legislation. 
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Anderson (J. G.), A Manual of French iene ae tiuction, cr 8vo (Blackie) 5/0 
Barsac (L.), Shadow and Firefl Ns MOND. civnvdcrvanissesneovescsese a Press) 3/6 
Bayne (W.), James Thomson (Famous Scots Series), cr 8vo .........(Oliphant) 1/6 
Caird (M.), The Morality of Marriage, and other Essays, 8r0, Ranson (Redway) 6/0 
Carroll (L.), Three Sunsets, and other Poems, 4to .............0006 (Macmillan) 4/0 
Clark (Stewart), by “‘E. S. C.,” cr 8vo ...... ..(Bailliére) 7/6 
Cleo the Magnificent, by ‘* Z. Z.,” cr 8vo ..... ““(Heinemann) 6/0 
Constable’s Hand Gazetteer of India, cr 8VO ...........0-csseeeeseereeeres (Constable) 10/6 
Oragg (A. R.), Hints to Young Valuers, 8vo...... (Land Agents’ Record Office) 25/0 
Davitt (M.), Life and Progress in Australasia, 2 Ree (Methuen) 6/0 
Dickens (M. A.), Against the Tide, cr 8vo ......... iSasdeowecinee (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Drummond (H. ), For the Religion, cr 8vo (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Dyer (KE. J.), The Routes and Mineral Resources of N.W. Canada ...(Philip) 6/0 
Earle (J.), Simple Grammar of English now in Use, cr Svo (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
t vans (E. P.), Evolutional Ethics & Animal Psychology, cr 8vo(Heinemann) 9/0 
Fleming (J. A.), Magnets and Electric Currents, cr 8VO_ ..........04-..008 (Spon) 7/6 
Freyberger (L.), The Pocket Formulary for the Treatment of Disease in 

SN as srcxinscsnciccsdcndineanseienscasientenssnecnesensevemsvonnenia «...(Rebman) 6/6 
Goadby (L.), The Wrath of Achilles, cr 8vo . . (Vaughan) 36 
Hannay (D.), The Later Renaissance, cr §vo . «.(Blackwood) 5/0 
Henley (W. E.), Poems, cr 8vo........ pussanses Nutt) 6/0 
Hogan (J. F.), The Gladstone Colony, 8vo (Unwin) 7.6 
Inge!fingen (Prince), Letters on Strategy, 2 vols. ea \K. Paul) 30/0 
Ireland (Mrs. Alex.), Longer Flights, cr 8vo......... by & Long) 6/0 
Jervis (W. E.), Thomas Best Jervis, cr 8VO  ........:.00..csessersesseneeseeeeee (Stock) 7/6 
Jewell (L. Fe Duncombe), Handbook to British Military Stations 

Abroad, ‘12m Lesakbuasesulnneuus een suakGuaenntonavevicesdcus hbbkeachuseievonancevonaes saat (S. Low) 3/6 
Johnson (Cc. » rt Book of Oountry Clouds and Sunshine, 4to .(K. Paul) 7/6 
Johnson (C.), The New England Country, 460 ........secccsssesseseseoees K. Paul) 7/6 
Kinsky (Count C.), The Diplomatist’s oe for Africa, roy 8vo 1" ay ey 
Lacey (T. A.), The Unity of the Church, 12m0 ...........0.....sseesesees S.P.C.K.) 
Lachambre (H.) and Another, Andrée and his Balloon, cr 8vo ...(Cons ee) oo 
Macey (F. W.), Specifications TR Detail, BVO. ..0.00000-cosees wevasseprassbensscee (Spon) 21/0 
Mayo (C. P. H.), Kasy Problem Papers, cr 8vo . (Longmans) 4/6 
Mitchell (S. Weir), Hugh Wynne, Cr 80 ........0..ssccsessocssscceresseeseses (Unwin) 6/0 
O’Brien (H.), The Kound Towers of Ireland, 870 ........0-0s..eseeee-0s (Thacker) 12/6 
Pandian (T. B.), Indian Village Folk: their Works and Ways,cr 8vo (Stock) 46 
Pickering (P.), The Spirit is Willing, cr 8V0 .............csc0000e.0 Bliss & Sands) 6/0 
Progress in Women's Eduvation, ed. by Countess of Warwick ...(Longmans) 6/0 
Records of the Burgery of Sheffield, 8V0..............0ss000 sesesseeeee---(Stock) 10/6 
Roberts (G. D.), A History of Canada, 8vo (K. oar 10/6 
Rotherham (A.), The New Quest, cr RDNA ciccciics ccc (Nutt) 6/0 
Simpson (M, OC. M.) (née Nassau-Senior), Many Memories of Many Pesahe, 

RUDUD nts ap un uaasves ven seabeevabasunyasieauhansderbconsassvrsesesnubiterevesssvebonnveneven (Arnold) 16/0 
Snell (S.), A Practical Guide tothe Examination ot the Eye, cr8vo (Pentland) 5/0 
Tallerman Treatment (The) by a Dry Air in Rheumatism, 

BOVE Coeasigsiccincynhaiesessechessepsesoeed iperseeniocecsaavaeccescecoeodced Sy. (Bailiiére) 3/6 
Tarver (J. C.), Debateable Claims, Cr 8V0 ..........00.ssssesescceseeeeees (Constable) 6/0 
Taylor (W.), Object Teaching for Pg Standards (Standards I.—III.), 

SUE NOUED cance meds nacdcencnespscaue snes Gibipin ined obec svasersonebansipesibietsst (National Society) 3/5 
Urquhart (J.), Modern Discoveries and the Bible, 8vo. ..(Marshall Bros.) 6/0 
Watson (G.), Shuffles: a Tale of Four, cr 8vo ............ ..(Digby & Long) 3/6 






(Pentland) 14/0 
(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
(Blackwood) 2/0 
(Constable) 15/0 


Webster (J. C.), Diseases of Women, cr 8vo........ 
Westall (W.), A Woman Temvted Him, cr 8vo 
Wilkes (L. C. V.), Latin Historical Unseens for Army Classes ... 
Young (E_), The Kingdom of the Yellow Robe, roy 8V0.............. 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., 


INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR CARE- 








TURKEY CARPETS 
Inu Special Designs and Rich Soft 
Colourings, 


s. 


FULLY CHOSEN SIOCK OF 8ft.4in. by 4ft.6in.... Price 5 15 

Sf. Zia. by Si. 7in.... , 8 0 

EASTERN CARPETS, ‘Z ft. din. by 12ft. Din... 4 17 20 
17 ft. 7 in. by 12 ft. 6 in. ... 23 0 

RUGS, MATTING, &c. 23 ft. 0 in, by IN ft.lin.... 3 43 10 

28 ft. Oiv. by 16 ft. 9 in. 52 15 








Illustrated Carpet Catalogue post-free. “Many other Sizes and Prices in Stock. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 
cece tL 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 























Mi:s Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 


FUNDS — £3,900,000. 


Lire GOrFICE 


Established 1810. 


SUN 


Apply for the Special Prospectus of the 
“Perfect Protection” Policy 


JUST ISSUED, 
which affords the most complete and suitable Assurance 
ever offered to professional and business men, 
dependent upon their own exertions. 


Al 
ada 


Address, The GENERAL MANA( 
at the Chucf Office, 63 _ Threadneedle Street, ‘London, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presiwent. 
Policyholders in the MUTUAL enjoy the advantages of 


SECURITY.— 

MGGETO; BEO0 nc. ck can’ cee! 066.” wae che. leds: sede, sos Sane 

SURPLUS, 1896 ... a ae ab ak eee 6,105,444 
ADAPTABILITY.— 

Life Insurance. Investment. Income. 
PROMPTITUDE.— 

Claims paid in London immediately on receipt of satisfactory proofs, 
LIBERALITY.— 


Bonuses have, in many cases, trebled the original sam. 
Surrender values of unique liberality paid. 
Detailed information supplied on application. 
Head Office for the United Kingdom:—17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E,C, 
D.C. HALDEMAN, General Manager, 


INVESTED FUNDS Exceed ry po 000 
au IN CLAIMS 9 000 
he Profits are Divided amongst a yd 
~. ment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro 
vision for old age. The practical effect of these 
policies in the } National Provident Institution is that 
the Member’s life is Assured until he reaches the age 
agreed upon, and on his reaching that age the whole 
of the premiums paid are returned to him, and a cor- 
siderable sum in addition, representing a by no means 
a rate of interest on his payments, 
No. 48 GrRacEcHURCH STREET, Lonpon, E.0. 





NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 





When these are required the advice of avery 
skilful optician should be taken, as, unless the 
spectacles used in the first instance are exactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which 
cannot afterwards be remedied. 


BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF SUITING THE SIGHT 


1S ALWAYS SUCCESSFUL, 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


SPECTACLES 
President of the British Optical Association, 


land Author of “Onr Eyes,” now in its 17th 
Edition, price 1s., 63 STRAND, Lonpoy,W.0,, 
may be consulted personally free of charge. 


FIRST 














INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


' All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’S Manufac- 


ture now be.r the annexed Trade-Mark, 
TRADE-MARK. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOSUE sent free on appli- 
cation to 


E. DENT and CoO. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


‘SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA TIN A, 


‘*The Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa.” 





A pure, nutritious, and economical beverage, possessing 
great restorative and sustaining qualities. Cocoatina 
flavoured with 


VANILLA 


is rapidly becoming the fashionable afternoon beverage 
in lieu of Tea. 








HARITABLE and SOCIAL WORK.—EIGHT LEC- 
TURES at the PORTMAN ROOMS, BAKER STREET, W., at 11.30 a.m, 

on FRIDAYS in February avd March. The first Four Lectures by Mr. W. 
Cuance on THE EDUCATION, TRAINING, AND CARE OF CHILDREN 
UNDER THE POOR LAW. Course tickets, 5s.; single lectures, 1s,—All particu- 
lars from the Hon. Sec, Mrs. G. F, HILL, 19 Park Mansions, Battersea Park, 3.W. 


| =. — EDUCATIONAL HOME for ELDER 
GIRLS. Special Studies: French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, 
Puinting.—Miss WILLS (formerly Head- Mistress of the Norwich High-School, 
and Madame DE WORMS, Maison Fleurie, Avenue Clucelet. 


SHBURY, NORTH DEVON.—C. B. WOOLLCOMBE, 
M.A, (Marlborough and Trinity College, Oxford), assisted by D. 
1s aAHAM, B.A,, late Scholar of New College, Oxford, RECEIVES BOYS %.. 
eight years of age to prepare them for the Puolic Schocls and Naval Cadetships. 
— Prospectus and Terms on application. 


MArWwoop, CAMBERLEY, SURREY (late Sevenoaks, 
PS Kent), HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Large modern house; fifteen 
»cres of land, in pine and heather district near Bagshot, 


Gymnasium, Riding. 
Pr-spectus on applicition to Miss 8S. CARR, The School is re 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agricultare and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 


OoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 

Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne. Esq., F.R.S. 
Gol Sir R, Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L, Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton. 

For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., 
apply to the PRINOIPAL. 

SESSION BEGAN TUESDAY, February Ist, 1898. 
oe 





HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For arRis, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Miss M. I, GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mi-tress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs, Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A, T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthar Sidgwick, Esq. 





WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Languages, 
Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, Bracing climate ; 
beautiful situation and large grounds, References exchanged.—Prospectus, 
Mesdemoiselles HELSS, Waldheim, Berne, 





EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 

leading London Physicians, &«.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Uxon. 


ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 

KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schools, Limpsfield, 

late Demy Magd, Coll., Oxford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPARES BOYS, 

aged 7—14, for PUBLIO SCHOOLS. Buildings on hill-side facing due S, 

sheltered from N. and KE. 32 acres of playing fields. Football and cricket 

grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro. 
gpectus on application to the PRINCIPAL, 








LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
J) MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EN or MORE OPEN to COMPETITION in MAY NEXT, value from £25 
to £100 a year, 
Also One or more Scholarships of £25, open only to Boys intended for the Navy. 
Particulars and conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
MISS BRAHAM’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL ror BOYS ts REMOVED 
v From DORKING to 
SUNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD. 

The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hoz’s Back, at an 
elevition of over 400 ft. Inclusive Fees for Boys over Ten, 100 guineas ; over 
Eight, 80 guineas; under Hight, 60 guineass TERM BEGAN FRIDAY, 
January 2lst, 1893. 


Ue SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION will 

TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on MARCH 29th, 30th, and 31st, 1898, 
for FIVE or MOKE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, One of £70 per annum, Two or 
more of £50 per annum, Two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. 
Candidates entertained free of charge if application be made by March 15th, 1898. 











INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground. Healthy 
and picturesque position. Head-Master, Rev. A. SLOMAN, 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited) HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 

On the fine Seaside Estate of the College (1,800 acres), in a splendid climate, 
Students have unique opportunities of receiving a training, practical aad 
theoretica!, which will fit them for a career abroad or at home. 

Full information from the Director at above address, or from the London 
Secretary, 11 Pali Mall, 8.W. 





UITION FOR UNIVERSITY OR OTHER 
EXAMINATIONS. 





Mr. E. L. HAWKINS, M.A., has had 21 years’ experience in Private Tuition, 
and is now (assisted by Mr. W. E. LOW, M.A.) REOEIVING DAILY PUPILS 
for the abuve at 103 Victoria Street, S.W. He also coaches by Correspondence. 





Terms and prospectus on application. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 

SOHOLARSHIPS. — Fourteen Scholarships (£55—£10) on July 13th; 
open to Boys joining NEXT TERM, APRIL 29th; two Exhibitions, each of £50) 
for four years, given everysummer. ARMY CLASS and Engineering Clas:, free ; 
Woolwich and University Successes, 1897. Excellent health-record. Fine his- 
toric surroundings. Junior School (8-13), thoroughly complete.—Head-Master, 
Rey. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House-Master at Marlborough). 


LASSICAL COACHING and VISITING TEACHING. 
—A SCHOLAR of NEWNHAM COLLEGE (First-class Classical Tripos, 
Parts I. and I1., and Ph.D. of Freiburg) is PREPARED to RAD with 
PUPILS in Olassics, Anglo-Saxon, Gothic, O. H. G., &c. Experienced. 
Preparation for London, Cambridge, and other Examinations.—PURDIE, 
Gordon Hall, Gordon Square, W.O. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


UAIN PROFESSORSHIP OF PHYSIOS. 

This CHAIR wiil be VACANT by the resignation of Professor Carey Foster 
at the close of the present Session. 

Applications, accompanied by such Testimonials as Candidates may wish to 
snbmit, should reach the Secretary by TUESDAY, March Ist, 1898. 

Further information will be sent on application. 

The new Professor will enter on his duties next October. 

J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT, 1889. 
(Crees WELSH BOARD. 


ORAL EXAMINATIONS, 1898. 

On February 15th, 1892, the Executive Committee of the Central Welsh Board 
will proceed to the appointment of SIX EXAMINERS who shall be competent 
to conduct Oral Examinations in FRENCH in the County Schools of Wales and 
Monmouthshire, They will also be expected to conduct Oral Examinations in 
the ordinary English Subjects of the Junior Forms, 


PRACTICAL EXAMINATIONS IN SCIENCE, 1898. 


On the same date the Committee will proceed to elect THREK EXAMINERS 
who shall be competent to conduct Practical Examinations in SCIENCE. 


These Examinations will be held between June 27th and July 22ad inclusive. 




















Particulars as to remuneration, &c., may be obtained forthwith from the 
undersigned, to whom applications, containing full statements of qualifications 
and experience, should be forwarded not later than February 12th next. 

Central Welsh Board, Oswestry, OWEN OWEN, Chief Inspector. 

January 25th, 1893. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of ,SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 











ARIS.—Dr. and Mrs. CHICHE (French and German), 
.__who both speak English, REOCELVE in their healthy home a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN desirous of learning FRENCH or GERMAN. Other 
lessons can be had. Best reterences given by the parents of present or former 
pupils.—1 Villa de la Réunion, Auteuil, Paris. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GkHNTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, 38 Gloucester 
Street, Belgrave Road, S.W.—THOROUGH PREPARATION for the PUBLIO 
SOHOOLS, Kindergarten and Transition Classes for Children under 8. 
Gymnastic3, Drill—LENT TERM BEGAN JANUARY 20th. 








EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classical 

and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 

the annual value of £700. Several Entrance Scholarships. Terms, £65-55 per 

annum, Term begins January 25th, 1898.—Head-Master, Rev. W. H. MURRAY 
RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS varying from £30 to £20 in value will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 13th. 
. One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
intended for the ARMY CLASS. 
Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


OSSALL SCHOOL—FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 

-U SCHOLARSHIPS value from 60 guineas downwards, and TEN CLERICAL 

EXHIBITIONS value £15, will be awarded by examination beginning March 22nd. 
Boys examined at Oxford and Rossall.—Apply, BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 








Re&yAaL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Kugineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1898, The Secretary of State will offer 





them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Pablic ' 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the | 


Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D , and one in the Traffic Dept., 
Indian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 


7, * ® e-Se ee 


: Literary, Oonfidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, 9.W. 
Excellent References, 





N G. 








O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ‘ Triform, 
London. Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & OATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Code: UNIcopE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





The ‘‘PERFECTED” Cod-liver Oil is manufactured from fresh and 
selected livers of the Cod-fish only at ALLEN & HANBURYS' factories 
in Lofoden and Séndmér, Norway. By the gery ye aoe 
all nauseous oxidation products are avoided, and the ‘“‘ Perfected’’ Oil 
can be borne and digested when other Cod-liver Oils are refused. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
“Derfected” £4; Oil. 


° 
Liver 
‘*It is a great boon to get such ‘* Has almost the delicacy of Salad 
an Oil.’’—The Practitioner. Oil.’’— British Medical Journal. 


‘‘Is as nearly tasteless as Cod- ‘*No nauseous eructations follow”* 
liver Oil can be.’’—The Lancet. —Med. Press & Circ. 


The ONLY OIL which DOES NOT ‘‘ REPEAT.” 


t= ALLEN & HANBURYS desire to state, as emphatically as possible, that their 
“ PERFECTED" Cod-liver Oil is NEVER supplied in bulk to be bottled by retat! 
dealers, and that no Cod-liver Oil represented as being their “ Perfected" #8 genuine 
tnless sold in their original capsuled bottles and bearing their Signature in white 
across the label, and their Trade Mark—a Plough. Frequent misrepresentations 
have involved disappojntment to the purchaser and necessitated legal proceedings 
against the vendor - A 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


MANY MEMORIES OF MANY PEOPLE 


By Mrs. M. C. SIMPSON (née Nassau-Senior). 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s, 


NOTICE.—/our Editions of 


THE KING WITH TWO FACES, 


by M. E. COLERIDGE, having been 
entirely exhausted, a FIFTH EDITION 
will be ready on Tuesday next at all 
Libraries and Booksellers’, price 6s. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “STEPHEN REMARX.” 


PAUL MERCER. By the Rev. the Hon. Jams 


ADDERLEY. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Daily Chronicle.—** Will be welcomed by all the large number of readers who 
enjoyed the same author’s ‘ Stephen Remarx.’” 


A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH, 


Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge. 
By her Niece, BLancHE CLouGH. With 2 Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

Guardian.—‘‘ Miss Clough’s niece’s work as editor has been done with admir- 
able skill. Those who knew and loved Miss Clough will feel that not a word too 
much has been said, and that nothing has been left out which could help to make 
a rare and lovable personality more fully realised by those who would fain have 
known her better.” 

SLATIN PASHA’S GREAT WORK. 


FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. 


By Statin Pasua,C.B. Translated by Lieut.-Col. WincaTE, D.S.O. New 
and Popular Edition, 6s. 


BALLADS OF THE FLEET. By Rewneti 


Ropp, C.B., 0O.M.G. With Photogravure Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ Mr. Rodd’s ballads as a whole reach a high level of 

achievement, They have much of Macaulay’s ‘ go,’ and something better than 
Macaulay’s rhetoric.” 


STYLE. By Watrer Rateicu, Professor of 


English Literature at University College, Liverpool, Author of “‘ The 
English Novel,” “* Robert Lonis ‘ tevenson,” &c. Orown 8vo, 5s. 
Pali Mall Gazette.—‘*A model treatise on a most difficult and important theme.” 
Spectator.—‘‘ A fascinating little volume.” 


EDWARD ARNOLD, London and New York. 





ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by OC. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C.:— 

18,529.—The sum of £7 11s, is needed to continue an allowance to a respectable 
couple, aged 74 and 77, who bave been householders at the same address for 
thirty-two years, and are now past work. The man was a labourer, whose work 
was intermittent. He had fifteen children, and lost nine. He was in a burial 


club for thirty-eight years, till it broke up, and has been in a friendly society 
for thirty years. Two sons contribute. 





19,929.—£2 9s. 6d. is wanted towards the cost of heiping the family of a 
respectable man suffering from caries of the spine. The man, his wife, aud 
daughters are all in clubs. The woman has now g.t work, and it is hoped the 
family will in future be self-supporting. Clergy, hospital, S, R. D, and private 
donors have co-operated with the Committee in helping the case, 


16,808.—An East-End Committee ask for the sum of £4 17s. 6d., to give 3s. 9d. 

a week to an old coachman of 82, who has hitherto maintained himself, but is 

now past work. His children are contributing what they can towards his sup- 

ort, He has for many years been a member of a sick and burial club, and he 
as always borne a good character. 





12,436.—£9 13s. is needed to continue an allowance of 8s. a week to a disabled 
stevedore and his wife, until the man is again in receipt of sick pay from his 
club. The wife is a weakly woman, and they are both over 50. They live with 
a working-man friend, who is very kind to them. 





19,839.—Wanted, £3 18s. to complete a pension of 9s, 64. a week for an old 
couple aged 67, They have been householders for 18 years. The man has been 
a “Forester” for 37 years, and a ‘‘Shepherd ” for 35 years. He has an allow- 
ance from the Foresters, and his employer (for whom he worked 18 years) is 
helping. enna 

16,354.—£5 4s, is asked for to supplement the contributions of relations and a 
friend towards the support of an aged and infirm couple in the Homes for the 
Aged Poor where they are general favourites, and receive every possible kind- 
ness and attention. Both are in constant ill-health. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS FOR £65. By Magnificent 
Vessels of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
For Particulars apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West-End), 
London, 








SEELEY AND CO.’S LIST 


W. E. NORRIS’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE FIGHT FOR THE CROWN. 


By W. E. NORRIS, 
Author of “‘ The Dancer in Yellow,” ‘‘ My Friend Jim.” 


A CROATIAN COMPOSER: Notes towards the Study 
of Juseph Haydn. By W. H. Hapow, Author of “Studies in Modern Music,” 
With Portrait, 2s. 6d. net. 

“A volume full of interest, ethnical as well as musical.”—St, James’s Gazette, 
“Will be read with interest and profit by all concerned with the study of 
music, and especially with the study of the national or racial elements in 
musical compositjon.”—Globe. 
SECOND EDITION. 


IN LINCOLN GREEN: a Merrie Tale of Robin Hood, 


By E. Gruuiat. Illustrated, 5s. 
** Thoroughly suecessful.”— Spectator. 
** Just the book to enchant a boy.’’—Graphic. 


IN THE CHOIR OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY : a Story 
cf Henry Purcell’s Days. By EMMA MaRsHaLy. With Illustrations, 5s. 
‘*Mrs. Marshall’s imaginative pictures of the England of other days are ip 
reality prose poems,”—Literature. 


NIGHTS WITH AN OLD GUIINER, AND OTHER 
STUDIES OF WILD LIFE, ByC.J. CornisgH. With many Illustrations, 
large crown 8vo, 63. 

** Interesting to any lover of wild nature.” —Pail Mali Gazette, 
** Full of the excitement of sport.”—Scotsman. 


“That remarkable succession of Monographs.”—Daitr News, 
JUST PUBLISHED, price 3s. 6d. net. 
THE PORTFOLIO ror JANUARY. 


RUBENS. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 
WITH THIRTY-FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
MONOGRAPHS ALREADY PUBLISHED, 

Price 3s, 6d. net. 

Albert Durer’s Paintings. Picture Gallery of Charies !, 

Crome and Cotman. John la Farge. 

Titian’s Earlier Work. Richmond. 

Armour in England. ; Velazquez. (2 Parts.) 
Royal English Bookbindings. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Raphael’s Early Work. Rembrandt’s Etehings, 
Orchardson. | Malta. 

Claude Lorraine. Wedgwood. 

Whitehall. : ' Bastien Lepage. 
Japanese Wood Engravings. D. G. Rossetti. 
Watteau. F. Walker. 

Isle of Wight. Fair Women. 

Raphael in Rome, New Forest. 

Dutch Etchers. Gainsborough. 


William Blake. French Bookbindings. 


Belgian Sculpture. Albert Durer’s Engravings. 
Gerard David. Italian Book Illustrations. 


London: SEELEY & CO., Ltd., 38 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per anno. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for! w.B—Two or Three Friends may 


weekly exchange of books at the houses ‘ 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


per annum. } and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIzS 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 

241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 








PALESTINE AND EGYPT CRUISE, 

Including Athens, Constantinople, Smyrna, Damascus, &c., February 18th, 
on S.Y. ‘ Midnight Sun,’ 3,188 tons, electric iight, excellent cuisine, accompanied 
by Mr. Perowne, 


LecturERS: Bishop of Carlisle, Professor Sayce, and Professor Ramsay. 





Details, SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 





pereere ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





i ee BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries.— 

The FEBRUARY CATALOGUES of valuable Second-hand Works and | 
New Remainders, offered at prices greatly reduced, are now ready, and will 
be sent post-free upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Depart- 
ment, 186 Strand, London, W.C, 





FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS 5 sm ere ere £30,000,000 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


CONAN DOYLE’S NEW NOVEL. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
With 40 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE KOROSKO. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


4uthor of “The White Company,” “ Rodney Stone,” “Uncle 
Bernac,” &c. 


From the Daily News.—‘‘A fine story, the interest of which arrests the 
veader’s attention at the start and holds it to the close. The characterisation 
<hroughout is strong, clear and very delicate...... Impressive, pulsating with 
emotion, informed with a great air of reality, the story will sustain and en- 
hance its author’s already high reputation.” 





With 2 Portraits and 2 Views, large crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ARTHUR YOUNG. 
WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


From the Times.—‘‘ Miss Edwards has done her task with a reserve and 
ayceinctness to be mach commended. She deserves well of all who hold in 
>onour the memory of one who ever strove manfally to make two blades of grass 
arow where one grew before.” 





NEXT WEEK.—2 vols. large crown 8vo, 15s. 


ITALIAN LITERATURE. By the late 


Joun ADDINGTON Symonps. (Vols, IV. and V. of the New and Cheaper 
Edition of ‘* The Renaissance iu Italy,’’ in 7 vols.) 


On February 9th.—OCrown 8vo, 6s. 


A SIMPLE GRAMMAR OF 


ENGLISH NOW IN USE. By Joun Fare, MA., Rector of Swanswick; 
Rawlinsonian Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford; Author 
of “ English Prose: its Elements, History, and Usage,” “‘ The Philology of 
the English Tongue,” &. 


RELIGIO MEDICI, and other Essays. 


By Sir THomas Browne. Edited, with an Introduction, by D. Litorp 
Rozrrts, M.D., F.RO.P. Revised Edition, fcap. 8vo, 33, 6d. net. 


On February 8th.—Crown vo, 6s, 


FOR THE RELIGION: being the 


Records of Blaise de Bernauld. By Hamitton Drummonp. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S,W. 





NOW READY. 


SOCIAL HOURS WITH 
CELEBRITIES: 


Being Vols. III. and IV. of “Gossip of the Century,” by 
the late Mrs. W. PITT BYRNE. With 66 Illustrations, 
mostly Portraits, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 32s. 


The following is an indication of some of the persons and matters 
described or referred to :— 


Charles Waterton, the ‘“‘Wanderer”— Dr. Kitchiner— 
Samuel Wilberforee—Cardinal Wiseman—Cardinal 
Manning— Archbishop Whately—Dean Stanley— 
Monk, Bishop of Gloucester—Bishop Bloomfield— 
‘Old’? South — Kemble — Maturin — Rowland Hill 
—R. Montgomery—Father Mathew—Lacordaire— 
De Ravignan— Dupanloup —H. M. Wagner—Abbé 
Edgeworth — C. Spurgeon — “ Iconoclast ” — The 
Theatre Frangais—Rachel—Renan—Zola—Arséne 
Houssaye — Sarah Bernhardt—The Making of 
Brighton — George IV. — Mrs. Fitzherbert — The 
Making of Tunbridge Wells —Lord Mansfield — 
Princesse de Lamballe—Sheridan—Duke of Cum- 
berland—Bubb Dodington; &c., &e. 


THE STARS IN THEIR 
COURSES : 


A Modern Romance of the Himalayas. By EDITHA 
EWENS. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
“It is impossible to deny its faithfulness to life, or question 
he efficiency with which the author does her work . The char- 


acter-sketching and dialogue-writing are accomplished wit 
g 2 vith 
sreat skill.”—Scotsman. We : ' ' 


WARD anno DOWNEY, Limirep, 
12 YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, W.c, 








MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 
PETER THE GREAT. 


By K. WALISZEWSKI. Translated by Lady MARY LOYD. 
With Portrait, New Edition, 1 vol., 6s.; Library Edition, 2 vols., 28s. 
Sr. James's Gazetre.—“ In every way a brilliant piece of work, 
—succinct, lucid, well-arranged, clear-sighted, and judicial. The 
author recalls something of the qualities of Carlyle.” 


NEW LETTERS OF NAPOLEON I. Sup- 


pressed in the Collection published under the auspices of Napoleon III. 
Translated by Lady Mary Lorp, With Portrait, 1 vol. demy &vo, 15:. net. 


Times.—“ These letters were seldom much to his credit, and 
they are all the more interesting.” 


EVOLUTIONAL ETHICS AND ANIMAL 


PSYCHOLOGY. By E. P. Evans, Author of “‘ Anima! Symbolism in 
Ecclesiastical Architecture.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 93. 


THE STORY OF THE GREEKS. By H. A. 


Fiction. 
THE WAR OF THE WORLDS 


By H. G. WELLS, Author of “The Time Machine.” 
1 vol., 6s. 

Saturpay Review.—“In Mr. Wells the intellectual processes 
are foremost, not the emotional. To possess a new view of life 
and literature, to create its image with minute and assiduous 
care, this is the way not merely to secure fame, but fortune also.” 

SpecTator.—“ As a writer of scientific romance, Mr. Wells has 
never been surpassed. Poe wasa man of rare genius, but in his 
work there is a stifling hot-house feeling which is absent from 
Mr. Wells’s. He is singularly original, and if he suggests 
any one it is Defoe.” 

Daity News.—* The moral significance of the book cannot be 
contested.” 


THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH. By GasrieLe 


D’AnNuUNzIO. 1 vol., 6s. 
Patt Matt Gazerre.—*“ A masterpiece. The story holds and 
haunts one...... A great prose poem that cannot be surpassed. 


The work of a master—a master whose genius is beyond dispute.” 


THE BETH BOOK. By Saran Granp, Author 


of ‘The Heavenly Twins.” 1 vol., 6s. 
Puncu.—*“ One of Sarah Grand’s most fascinating creations. 
The story in absorbing.” 
SxetcH.—* The book is a complete success, and stands far 
ahead of the novels of recent date.” 


THE FOURTH NAPOLEON. By Czaartzs 
BenuHam. 1 vol., 63. 

Mr. Zanewitu writes.—“ Surely one of the most remarkable 
first books of our day. A daring imagination, a sombre, subtle 
sense of la comédie humaine, such are the characteristics of this 
powerful book...... A thoroughness and subtlety which Balzac 
could not have excelled.” 


THE NIGGER OF THE ‘“ NARCISSUS.” 


Lirgerary Worip.—*A wonderful and fascinating piece 
of workmanship. An actual and literal transcription of life 
afloat, partly comedy, partly tragedy, wholly human. The story 
is one of a bundred in its freshness, vigour, and strength; a 
book to be read and kept and read again.” 


THE GADFLY. By E. L, Voynicn. 1 vol., 6s. 


Sr. Jamzs’s GazeTte.—“ A very strikingly original romance, 
which will hold the attention of all who read it, and establish the 
author’s reputation at once for first-rate dramatic ability. Ex- 
citing, sinister, even terrifying, we must avow it to be a work of 
real genius.” 


THE CHRISTIAN. By Hatt Carne. 1 vol., 6s. 


Sxerca.—“‘ It quivers and palpitates with passion, for even 
Mr. Caine’s bitterest detractors cannot deny that he is the 
possessor of that rarest of all gifts—genius.” 


CLEO THE MAGNIFICENT, 


By Z. Z., Author of ‘A Drama in Dutch.” 1 vol. 6s. 


GOD’S FOUNDLING. By A. J. Dawsoy, 


Author of ‘* In the Bight of Benin.” 1 vol., 6s. 


A MAN WITH A MAID. 


DupEner. Cloth, 33, net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


By Mrs. Heyry 


(Pioueer Series.) 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W7.C. 
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DOWNEY AND CO’S NEW LIST. 


ILLUSTRATED LIMITED EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 


HONORE DE BALZAC. 


In 40 royal 8vo vols., with 280 Goupil Gravures from designs by leadipg 
French Artists, and Replicas on India Paper of each of the Plates. Thijs 
Edition is limited to 250 Numbered Copies, 160 of which are reserved for 
America. Prospectuses on application to any of the leading Booksellers or 
to the Pablishers. 








ILLUSTRATED LIMITED EDITION OF 


CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS. 


In 37 vols. large demy 8vo, with all the Original Etchings by Phiz and 
Cruikshank, and numerous other Illustrations by Phiz, Gordon Browne, 
M. E. Edwards, A. D. McCormick, and Luke Fildes, R.A. 
“Here is a new edition of Lever which is a positive pleasure to read and 
handle. The printing and get-up are superb.”—Westminster Gazette. 





MR. CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW BOOK. 
TRAVELS IN AMERICA AND AUSTRALASIA. 


THE COCKNEY COLUMBUS. 6s. 


“Mr. Murray’s views on America and Australia have the merit of freshness, 
good temper, and humour.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





MR. FITZGERALD MOLLOY’S NEW BOOK, 


THE ROMANCE OF THE IRISH STAGE. 
With Pictures of the Irish Capital in the Eighteenth Century. 2 vols., 
with 2 Portraits, 21s, 

**In its pages Dublin of the Eighteenth Oentury lives, moves, palpitates before 
you as thongh it were a panorama passing before your eyes.’’—Weekly Sun, 





MORLEY ROBERTS’S NEW STORIES. 


STRONG MEN AND TRUE. 3s, 6d. 


‘“‘T am sure Mr. Kipling would be the first to admit that ‘The Onderdonk,’ 
the initial story in Mr. Roberts’s new volume of tales, is equal to his best im 
the same line; and more—that it has a touch of Victor Hugo.” —Vanity Fair. 





MR. FENN’S NEW NOVEL. 


HIGH PLAY. ByGerorcz Manvittz Fenn. 6s. 


“‘Mr. Fenn creates many striking situations, and portrays his characters with 
admirable strength and finish.”—Scotsman. 





MR. F. C. PHILIPS’S NEW BOOK. 


POOR LITTLE BELLA. By the Author of 


** As in a Looking Glass,” &c. 6s. 


“Mr. Philips never allows our interest in the heroine to flag.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


DOWNEY and CO., Ltd., 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. ; 
THOMAS BEST JERVIS, Lieut.-Colonel Bombay Engineers, 
H.E.1.C.’s Service, Director of the Topographical and Statistical War 
Department. A Biography by his Son, W. P. JERVIS. 
“‘The biographer has done his work with judgment and discretion, and has 
produced a work of considerable general utility and interest.” 


—Glasgow Herald. 
Tn crown 8vo, cloth, price 33. 6d. 
THE LIGHT OF SHAKESPEARE: PASSAGES ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE OF THE HIGHER TEACHING OF THE DRAMATIST’S DRAMAS. 
By CLakE LANGTON, 
“* Shakespeare’s moral teaching, and such indications of his religious feelings as 
his works can be supposed to afford, are collected in this little book.” Academy. 
“A judicious selection of quotations arranged conveniently under heads.” 


— Record. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 62. 

DIARY OF A TOUR THROUGH GREAT BRITAIN IN 1795. 
By the Rev. WiLLtiam MacRirtcuie, Minister of the Parish of Clunie, Perth- 
shire, With an Introduction and Notes by Davip MacRirtcurs, Author of 
‘*The Testimony of Tradition.” 

“ A curiously engaging and acceptable little volume to all who care to have a 
moment of the past made vivid to them by an accumulation of matter-of-fact 
details.”— Spectator. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 
Illustrated by Photographic Pictures of Scenes from Indian Village Life. 

INDIAN VILLAGE FOLK: their Works and Ways. Being 
a Series of Sketches of Life in the Villages of India. By T. B. Panpian, 
Author of *‘ England to an Indian Eye,” ‘‘Slaves of the Soil,” &c. With 
a Preface by the Ven, Archdeacon of London. 











In crown 8vo. with Photographic Frontispiece, price 3s. 6d. net ; post free, 4s, 
BY ROADSIDE AND RIVER: Gleanings from Nature’s Fields. 
By H. Meav-Briages. 
‘** Every chapter has its particular charm, The volume will be acceptable for 


all time.”—Fun, 
NEW NOVEL. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 68. 
THE MEDHURSTS OF MINDALA. The Story of the Develop. 
ment ofa Soul. By G. M. WaTERHOUSE, 

“The book possesses considerable force of description as well as of character 
delineation, which well sustains the reader's sympathetic iuterest.”—Christian, 

“Thoroughly readable, with plenty of go.”—British Weekly. 


NEW VOLUME OF FAIRY TALES. 
. In crown &vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 5:3. 
ELSIE’S ADVENTURES IN FAIRYLAND. By _ Bevroxp 
PoLLakD, Author of ‘‘ The Adventures of a Grecian Hero,” &e. 
**A charming story. We advise all children to read it.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
** Will form an admirable gift.”’-— Bazaar. 
“‘ Will attract both boys and girls. The volume is well illustrated.” 
1 ‘ — Dundee Advertiser, 
n crown 8vo, naper cover, price Is, 
THE HEART OF A SERVANT. By J. E. A. Brown, Author 
of “ The Heart of a Girl,” “ The Four First Things,” &c. 
“ Abounds in apt, striking, and edifying thoughts and comments, which cannot 
fail to render it valuable and interesting to a wide circle of readers.” 
—Family Churchman, 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CQ’S LIST.| ° 


' 
I 


SACRED ALLEGO@RIES BY DEAN FARRAR. 


ALLEGORIES. 


By the Very Rev. FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. 
With 25 Illustrations by Amelia Bauerle. Orown 8vo, 6s. 


Contents :—The Life Story of Aner—The Choice—The Fortunes of a Roya} 
House—The Basilisk and the Leopard. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. STANLEY WEYMAN. pa 


SHREWSBURY. | 


A ROMANCE. 


By SY! ANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of ‘‘A Gentleman of Franee,” &. ” 
With 24 Illustrations by Claude A. Shepperson, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LIFE OF FRANCIS PLACE, / 


1771-1854. 


By GRAHAM WALLAS, M.A,, 
Lecturer at the London School of Economics and Political Science, 


With 2 Portraits, 8vo, 12s, 
“Mr, Graham Wallas has restored to life a figure of unique interest, and he | 
has opened up a new miue of English history...... Place was in many ways a . 


pivotal figure in the politics of the first third of the century......The Radie 
tailor of Charing Cross stands out in these pages as the indispensable man of 
democracy.”—Daily Chronicle, 


PROGRESS IN WOMEN’S EDUCATION 


IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE: being the Report of the Education Section, 
Victorian Era Exhibition, 1897, Edited by the Counress or Warwicx, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [On Monday nest, 


THE WORKS OF HORACE, RENDERED 


INTO ENGHISH PROSE. With Life, Introduction and Notes. By 
Wiit1am Courts, M.A., Senior Classical Master, George Watson’s College, 
Edinburgh; formerly Assistant Professor of Humanity im the University of 
Aberdeen. Orown 8vo, 5s. net. [On Monday nezt, 


THE ARRANGEMENT OF ATOMS IN 


SPAGE. By J.H. Van’T. Horr. Seeond, Revised, and EBalarged Edition, 
With a Preface by JoHannes WISLICENUS, Professor of Chemistry at the 
Univesity of Leipzig ; and an Appendix, “ Stereochemistry among Inorganic 
Substances,” by ALFRED WERNER, Professer of Chemistry at the Universi 
of Zurich, Translated and Edited by ARNOLD ErLoartT. Crown 8vo, &. 
On Monday next, 


THOUGHTS AND WORDS. By Srzrusx 


LL. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
ee is is a selection of passages in prose and verse from authors ancient 
and modern, arranged according to the subject, 


WEEPING FERRY, and other Stories. By 


Mara@aret L. Woops, Author of “A Village Tragedy.’? Crown 8vo, 63, 
“To any ene acquainted with Mrs. Woods’s work it will not be a surprise that j 
the atary is written with care and distinction.”—Atheneum. | 
“* The charm of the book is less in the narrative or the characters than in the , 
background—the sentiment of the external things that gird in life.” —Academy, 


— 


ame tend fn Gute 


FOUR NEW VOLUMES OF THE SILVER LIBRARY. 
THE LIFE OF LUTHER. By Jutius Kost. 


Lin. With 62 Illustrations and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. Translated from the 
German. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


A MONK OF FIFE: a Tale of the Days of 


Joan of Arc. By ANDREW Lana. With 13 Illustrations by Selwyn Image, 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LECTURES ON THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 


By James A, Froupg. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3:. 6d, 


THE MOON: her Motions, Aspect, Scenery, 


and Physical Condition. By R. A. Proctor. With many Plates and 
oe Engravings, and 2 Lunar Photographs. New Edition. Crows 
vo, 3s, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 2+ BEDF' ORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, one for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 








OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

'Bhe most Expert Beokfinder Extant. Brama, Medical, Travels, Science, 
First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what thesubject. od 
Siate Wants. Patronised by the NobilityEDWARD BAKER’S GREA 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, EC. 


Ofice nei later than the first post on Friday. 
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SCHOOLMASTERS and TEACHERS 
who are interested in what their Boys 
vead, are respectfully asked to sexd a 
post-card to the Advertisement Depart- 
ment of the 


BOY'S OWN PAPER, 





56 PATERNOSTER ROW, 


LONDON, E.C., 


And ask for a supply, for Distribution among 
the Boys, of a Bill gwving particulars of the 


FIFTY -SiIX GUINEAS 
IN PRIZES 


Now offered to Readers of the ‘‘B.0.P.” for Paint- 

ing, Frame Making, Skeleton Leaves and Fruits, 

Music, Literary Composition, Carving, ‘‘ My 

Favourite Motto,” Descriptive Composition, 

Photography, Artistic and Literary, ‘‘My Am- 
bition in Life,” &c., &c. 








The “B.O,P.” Competitions have become 
famous wherever the Paper is known, and where 
is it not? For one thing, they are always 
genuine competitions—fair and real tests of care 
or perseverance, knowledge, or skill, and have 
never degenerated into mere vulgar scrambles 
for shillings, no matter how gained; or become 
but touting or guessing baits. 





NEW STORIES ARE STARTED 


In the Sixpenny Monthly Part for February (and 
in the Penny Weekly Numbers dated January 22nd and 29th), 


One by JOHN DAWTREY, 
And the other by JULES VERNE. 





If a word or two of commendation of this 
paper can be said to the School or 
Class, Specimen Numbers will be sent 
for distribution, on application to 
the Advertisement Department, 56 
Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


PUBLISHED AT THE 


“LEISURE HOUR” Office, London. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


In 2 vols, Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


FPrPRAI C ES. 
By J. E. C. BODLEY. 
Vl I, THE REVOLUTION AND MODERN FRANCE, &c, 
Vol. II, THE PARLIAMENTARY SYSTEM. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“* Among these graphic and interesting pages, where 
8 many different aspects of contemporary France are handled with such con- 
evicuous skill and mastery of knowledge, it is difficult to select one topic more 
than another which deserves attention.” 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ PALLADIA.” 


A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. By Mrs. 


HvuGu Fraser. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


SPECTATOR.—“ Instinct with gaiety and grace, its satire is legitimately 
directed, its sentiment is pure and tender.” 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS TO 
HIMSELF: an English Translation with an Introductory Study on Stoicism 
and the Last of the Stoics. By G. H. Renpatt, M.A., Litt.D., Head-Master of 
Charterhouse sctool, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 





NOW READY, VOLUME IV., COMPLETING THE WORK, 


THE HISTORY OF GREECE FROM ITS 


COMMENCEMENT TO THE CLOSE OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF 
THE GREEK NATION. By Apotr Hotm. Authorised Translation from 
the German bv F. Crarke, M.A. Vol. IV. THE GRAECO-MACEDONIAN 
AGE, THE PERIOD OF THE KINGS AND THE LEAGUES, FROM THH 
DEATH CF ALEXANDER DOWN TO THE INCORPORATION OF THK 
LAST MACEDONIAN MONARCHY IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

DAILY CHRUNICLE.—“ Of its size and scope no better history exists, and’ 


d.? 


few so good. 


Extra 





Demy 8vo, 17s. net. 


BIBLICAL QUOTATIONS IN OLD 


ENGLISH PROSE WRITERS. Edited with the Vulgate and other Latin 
Originals, Biblical Introduction on Old English Biblical Versions, Index of 
Passages, and I:dex of Principal Words, By Aubert S, Cook, Hon. M.A. 
Yale, Pb.D. Jena, L.H.D. 





Volume V. now realy. 


THE EVERSLEY BIBLE. 


Paragraphs, with an Introduction, by J. W. Mackarn, M.A. 
be published monthly. Globs 8vo, 53. each. 
Volume V.—ISAIAH TO LAMENTATIONS. 
*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 
GUARDIAN.—“ In this form the Bible becomes as easy to read as any other 
book, and if only the experiment is once made they will find it at least as inter: 
esting as any other book.” 


Arranged in 


in 8 vols., to 





THIRD EDITION, with Appendix containing a Reply to Oriticisms, 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Bensamin Kipp. 


Nineteenth Thousand. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


TIMES.—‘*We do not hesitate to say that ‘Social Evolation’ is a book that 
no serious thinker should neglect, and no reader can study without recognising 


it as the work of a singularly penetrating and original mind. 





Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE STATE AND CHARITY. By Tuomas 


Mackay. [English Citizen Series. 
VOLUME V. NOW READY, Orown Sve, 5s, 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF AUBREY DE 


VERE, Vol. V.: INISFAIL,—a Lyrical Chronic’e of Ireland. THE IRISH 
SISTERS. EARLY POEMS, Meditative or Devotional. POEMS, for the most 
part connected with the great Irish Famine, 1846-1849. URBS ROMA. ST. 
PETER’S OHAINS. By Auprey DE VERE. New Edition. 








FOURTH EDITION, Feap. 8vo, 3s, 


A HANDBOOK OF PUBLIC INTER- 


NATIONAL LAW. ByT. J. Lawrence, M.A., LL.D., Lecturer on Inter- 
national Law at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, &c. 





MACMILLAN & CO. (Limited), London. 








THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


FEBRUARY, 1898. Price 2s. 6d, 
ConTENTS. 
1, EpisopES OF THR MONTH. 
2, Sir Witrrio Laurier aT WasHincton, By the Hon. J. W. Longley 
(Attorney-General for Nova Scotia). 
8. Tue RussIAN ADVANCE ON INDIA. By E.C. Ringler Thomson. 
4, MINING AND POLITICS IN THE TRANSVAAL. By M. 
5. AN Eton Master. By Bernard Holland, 
6. RampInG THE CLERGY. By A. G. Boscawen, M.P. 
7. AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 
8. THe TRAGEDY OF ARTHUR CRAWFORD. By Circumspecte Agatis, 
9. Minp anp Disease, By Dr. Herbert Coryn. 
10. Tue Britis Bounty To Asia, By H. Kopsch. 
ll. Tae ENGINEERING StruGeLE, By Sir Benjamin C. Browne, D.C.L. 
12. A COLONIAL CHRONICLE, 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 





Just published, price 1s.; post-free, 1s. 1d. 


ARMY REFORM: a Question for the People. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Henry W. L, Hime, late R.A. 


By 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK. 


Through China with a Camera. 


By JOHN THOMSON, F.R.G.S. 
100 Illustrations, One Guinea net. 


CONSTABLE'S POPULAR EDITION OF 


The Works of George Meredith. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


With Frontispiece by BERNARD ParTRIpGr, HARRI- 
son MILLER, and others. 


THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL. 
RHODA FLEMING. 
SANDRA BELLONI. 
VITTORIA. 
DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 
{Just published. 
Others to follow at short intervals. 


SELECTED POEMS. 


GrorGké MEReDTIH. Crown 8v0, 63, net. 
** Theze selected poems are a literary treasure.” 
—Scotsman. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


SONGS OF LOVE AND 


EMPIKE, Poemsby E.Nessit. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The Pupils of Peter the Great. 


A History of the Russian Court and 
Empire from 1697 to 1740. 


By R. NISBET BAIN, 
Anthor of ‘ Gustavus III. and his Contemporaries.” 
With Photogravure Frontispiece and Portraits, 
demy Svo, 318 pp., 15s, net. 


“An excellent piece of historical study, sober, 
proad, and sympathetic in treatment, and most 
i!luminativug as respects the light it throws on a 
dark and ill-known time and country.”’—Spectator. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


BY THE ROARING REUSS: 


Idylls of the Alps. By W. Brip@ks Burtt. 
Iliustrated, crown 8vo, 5s. 


JUST OUT. 


ADVENTURES IN LEGEND: 


Tales of the West Highlands, By tha Marquis 
or Lorne, K.T. Illustrated, crown &vo, 6s. 


THE, HOUSEHOLD OF THE 


“Ono of the best and truest bits of writing we have 
met for a long time.’’—Spectator. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF LOCAL 


GOVERNMENT. By Gerorce Laurence 
Gomme, F.S.A., Stitistical Officer to the London 
County Council. Demy 8vo, 12s, 

“His criticisms on the existing system show a 


thor uga mastery of a complicated subject.” 
—Daily Chroniole. 


OUR TROUBLES IN POONA 


AND THE DBEvCAN. By ArtHuR Travers 
ORAWFORD, C.M.G., late Commissioner of Poona, 
Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 14s, 


**No one is more competent than he (the Author) 
to introduce the English reader behind the veil 
which conceals the hidden working of Hindu pa:- 
sion, prejudice, and sentiment, and he places his 
ginger with courage and skill on various of our adminis- 
trative mistakes in dealing with the quick-witted 
population of the Deccan.” —Saturday Review. 


THE LAUGHTER of PETER- 


‘Miss Macleod’s latest and most excellent piece 
of work.” —Spectator, 


THE KING’S STORY-BOOK. 


Illustrated by Harrison Miller. Over 500 pp. 
crown 8vo, 6s. 
“One of those delightful volumes which farnish 
as with bird’s-eye views of Knglish History. 
—Morning Leader. 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


ContTeNTS For FEBRUARY. 

Tue BREAKING UP OF THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE, 
N, E. Vrorok. 

THE ritisp Surp or War. By Fred T. Jane. 

ALpHoyxseé Davprt. By Virginia M. Crawford. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE Far East. 

THE ATTACK ON THE QGounciL. By T. McKinnon 
Wood, 

St. Joun and PHILO Jupzvs. By W. E. Ball. 

Ocrk TraDE WiTH WESTERN CHINA. By John 
Foster Frazer. 

“A TyptcaL ALIEN ImmiGRaNT.’’ By Arnold White. 

“Tur SuNKEN BELL.” By the Editor, 

Tue State OF THE ARMY. By a Member of the Head- 
qnarters Staff. 

BECHUANALAND. By the Rev. John Mackenzie. 

THE NaTIONAL LIBEBAL FEDERAT:ON. By a Moderate 
Radical. 

London: Ispister and Co., Limited, 
Covent Garden, W.0. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


FEBRUARY, 1898. 2s. 6d. 
By Ernest N, 


By 





No. 988, 


AMONGST THE CRETAN INSURGENTS. 
Bennett. 

JOHN SPLENDID: THE TALE OF A Poor GENTLE: 
MAN, AND THE LITTLE Wars OF LORN. By Neil 
Munro. Chapa, 12-14, 

QoeEN OGLETHORPE. By A. S,and A. L. 

JouN NICHOLSON OF DELHI, 

ADVENTURES OF THE CoMTE DE LA MvUETTE.—THE 
Herp oF SWINE—THE CHEVALIER DU GUET. Ly 
Bernard Capes. 

Tue SPANISH CRISIS. 

THE Gay Gorpons: a StTupy 
Prestiak. By J. M. Bulloch. 
Aw Opsect-LESSON FOR THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT: 
THE TRANSPORT SERVICE AND THE HEALTH OF 
our Army IN InpIa. By Professor Robert Wal- 

lace, 

A Famous Stupents’ Civs (1747). 

Mrs. Biswop 1n Korea. 

THE Crisis In Cuina. With Map. 


Wm. Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


In INHERITED 


By John Cooke, 





NOW READY, prica One Shilling. 


THE MONTH. 
ConTEeNTS ror FEBRUARY, 1898. 

A VINDICATION OF THE BoLL *‘ APosToLIce Curz.” 
By the Rev. Luke Rivington, D.D.—ContrisuTions 
Towarps A Lire OF FaTHER HENRY GaRNET, 8.J. 
By the Very Rev. J. Gerard.—Tue Poetry or Mr. 
Francis THompson. By Edmund G. Garduer.— 
WISEMAN: HIS AIMS AND METHODS. By the Rev. 
G. Tyrrell.—THREE Socialist FaLiacies. By the 
Rev. Joseph Rickaby.—Roman ConGreG@aTIONS. By 
the Rev. William Humphrey.—In THE CLosine Days 
OF PRINCE CHARLES. By A. Shield.—By THE Grey 
Sea. By Vin Vincent.—REvIEws, 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Oo. 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM 


**THE SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes 
of Horses, Donkeys, &e. 








With Introduction by 
J. 8ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of ** Dog Stories.’’ 


THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,—“ An attrac- 
tive aud amusing book.” 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘‘ It is a bright little 
ccllection, abounding in racy and faithful anecdotes.”” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW | 


———ag 


SECOND EDITION, with 
Fresh Introduction and New Stories, 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR,” 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, 
Reasoning Power, Affection, and Sym. 
pathy of Dogs, selected from the 
Correspondence columns of the 
Spectotor, With an Introduction by 
J.ST. LOE STRACHEY. 

Crown S8vo, cloth, 5s. 
*‘An amusing book, which is certain to find g 
welcome.'’—Stardard, 
**A very interesting series.”—Times. 


“The book is interesting to all levers of degs,” 
— Speaker 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 





Accident Assurance. 
Accident and Disease Assurance, 
Employers’ Liability Assurance, 

Fidelity Guarantee. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C0, 
Established 1849. Claims Paid, £3,850,000, 
™ aaa be hg 





IRKBECK BANK; 
ESTABLISHED 1551, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
onthe minimum monthly baiances, when net drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full partion 
lars, po3t-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


b] 

EPPS’S COCOA, 

Extract FROM A LECTURE ON “Foops AND 
THEIR VALUES,” BY Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., 
&c.—“‘ If any motives—first, of cue regard for health, 
and second, of getting full food-valae for money ex- 
pended—can be said to weigh with us in choosing 
our foods, then I say that Cocoa (Epps’s being the 
most nutritious) should be made to replace tea and 
coff-e without hesitation. Cocoa is a food; tea and 
coffee are not foods. This is the whole science ef 
the matter in a nutshell, and he who runs may read 
the obvious moral of the story.” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878 








GOLD MEDAL, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Half- Quar- 
yearly. terly, 
£1 86...0143..072 








Including postage to any Yearly. 

part of the United 
Kingdom ... a 

Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


China, &... 1106...0153..078 


aT) 





NOTICE.—In future the Invex to the “ SPECTATOR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Votwmes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 63. 








PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


each. 








FISHER’S 


Catalogues post-free, 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





WESTMINSTER, 





SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infant. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE STORY OF HAWAII. 
By JEAN A. OWEN (Mrs. VISGER), 
Collaborator in the Books signed ‘*A Son of the 
Marshes,” 

Illustrated. Crown 8v., cloth extra, 5s, 

Mrs. Visger who lived in Horo!ulu for some years 
and who was personally acquainted with the leading 
characters there, has given us a very readable book 
which at the present time, when so much interest is 
centred in Hawaii, w:li be widely welcomed, 


A YEAR FROM A 
CORRESPONDENT’S 
NOTE-BOOK. 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS, 
Autkor of “ Gallegber,” ‘‘ Soldiers of Fortune,” &c. 


With about 40 Full-page Illustrations by R. Caton 
Woodville and others. 
8vo, cloth ornamental, 6s, 
“Written with the vigour and raciness which one 
expects from a man who has already made a mark in 
literature.” — Scotsman, 


NOTES IN JAPAN. Written 


and Illustrated by ALFRED PARSONS. 8vo, extra 
cloth, 12s. 6d. 


ALONE IN CHINA, ByJvtiay 


RaLpx. Profusely Illustrated by C. D. Weldon. 
Crown 8vo, ornamental cloth, 6s. 

“One of the few books which may he safely re- 
eemmended to the student of China as being almost 
necessary supplements to more el«xborate works 
treating of its geography and sociology.”—Spectator. 


SPANISH JOHN. A Romance 


of the’45. By Witutiam McLennan. Illustrated 
by Myrbach, Orowa 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


PROHIBITED IN RUSSIA. 
THE SON OF THE CZAR 


(PETER THE GREAT). By James M. Granam. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


“Those who do not know the history of Alexis and 
his mistress Euphrosyne will learn a good deal of the 
history of Russia while enjoying Mr. Graham's well- 
written tale.’”’— Publishers’ Circular. 

“ Another English book has been interdicted by the 
Russian censor. This time it is a novel, ‘The Sonof 
the Czar,’ by Mr. James M, Graham.” 

—Daily Chronicle. 


THE KENTUCKIANS: a 


Novel. By Joun Fox, jun. Illu-trated by W. 
T. Smedley. Crown &vo, cloth extra, 53, 

‘‘It is interesting to note that fine novel 
‘The Kentuckians’ is the most popular 
book in the States at present,” —AcaprEmy, 

“A story so strong and finely told that 
it gives a startling kind of pleasure by its 
vigour and novelty.” —Wor pv. 


ILLUSTRATED BY BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 


THE TINTED VENUS: a 


Farcical Romance. By F. ANSTEY, Author of 
“The Giant’s Kobe,” ‘‘ Vice Versa,” &c. Illus- 
trated by Bernard Partridge. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt top, 6s. 


A VILLAIN OF PARTS. 
By B. PAUL NEUMAN, 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


“We would joyfully read a story like ‘A Villain 
of Parts’ once a week for the term of our natural 
lives.’—Chronicle. 

“A more intensely exciting adventure book I have 
not read for years.”—Tyruth. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
SILENCE OF DEAN MAITLAND.” 


RIBSTONE PIPPINS. 
By MAXWELL GRAY. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. (Next week, 





EARPER anp BROTHERS, 
LONDON anv NEW YORK. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE AND PROGRESS IN AUSTRALASIA. By MicHar. 


Davitt, M.P. With 2 Maps, crown 8vo, 6s., 490 pp. 
“Mr. Davitt has not gone on a voyage to the far South without profit. His book is fall of politica? 
instraction and bright with the pleasure of travel among peoples whose foreheads front the morning of & 
brilliant future.””—Freeman’s Journal, “ Eminently worthy of study.”—Daily News. 


THE NIGER SOURCES. By Colonel J. Trorrer, R.A. 
With a Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5e, 


A book which at the present time should be of considerable interest, being an account of a commission 
appointed for frontier delimitation. 
“*A very readable, businesslike, valuable narrative. The large scale map accompanying this volume is a 
valuable document, and the book as a whole contains a vast amount of fresh and useful information ” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


EXPLORATION AND HUNTING IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


By Major A. St. H. Gipsons, F.R.G.S. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by C. Whymper, 25 Photographs, 
and Map, demy 8vo, 15s, : 
An account of Travel, Adventure, and Big Game Shooting among the Marotse, 
‘*A grand record of quiet, tactful resolution. His adventures were as various as his sporting exploits. 
are exciting.” —Times, 


THREE YEARS IN SAVAGE AFRICA. By Lione, Dect. 


With an Introduction by H, M. Stanrey, M.P. With 100 Illustrations and 5 Maps, demy 8vo, 21s. 
(Shortly. 
THE ORISIS IN CHINA. , 


FROM TONKIN TO INDIA. By Prince Henri or Orteans. 


Translated by Hamiey Bent, M.A. With over 100 Iustrations and a Map, crown 4to, gilt top, 25s. 
“Tnstructive and fascinating, and will certainly make one of the books of 1898. A nearly model book of 
travel.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The Prince’s travels are of real importance...... His services to geography have been considerable. The 


volume is beautifully illustrated,”—Athenzum, 
= » 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ANARCHISM. ByE. V. Zensen. 


A oritical study and history, as well as trenchant criticism of the Anarchist movement in Europe. The 
book has aroused ccnsiderable attention on the Continent, 


A HISTORY OF THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 


1845-95, By C.H.Grintinc, With Maps and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10:. 6d. (February 7. 
A soeene railway enterprise and development in Northern England, containing much matter hitherto 
unpubiished. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAVY. By 


Davip Hannay. Illustrated, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. Vol. I., 1200-1688, 
“*Tts interest is such that we read it from cover to cover at a sitting, and that those who go to it for = 
lively and brisk picture of the past, with all its faults and its grandeur, will not be disappointed, Tue historian 
is competent, and he is endowed with literary skill and style.” —Staudard. 


THE STORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. By Lieut.- 


Colonel CooprrR Kina, of the Staff College, Camberley. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
** An authoritative and accurate story of England’s military progress.”—Daily Mail, 
“This handy volume contains, in a compendious form, a brief but adequate sketch of the story of the 
British army.”—Daily News, 


THE LIFE OF ERNEST RENAN. By Madame DarmestTerEr. 


With Portrait, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
** A polished gem of biography, superior in its kind to any attempt that has been made of recont years ia 
England,’’—Athenzum, 
**A perfect biography.”— British Weekly. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. By H. 


E. Ecerton, M.A. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
“ Admirably lucid and valuable.”—Globe. “ Fall of facts and intelligent thought.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
** A lucid and weighty narrative. The thoughts this well-written and able volume suggests are grave, 
dignified, and weighty.”—Birmingham Post, 


LIGHT AND LEAVEN: Historical and Social Sermons. By 


HensLer Henson, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Incumbent of St. Mary’s Hospital, Ilford. Cr. 8vo, 6s.. 
** Reasonable, vigorous, and impressive.”—Scotsman, ** A very interesting volume,’’—Guardian. 


DISCIPLINE AND LAW; Some Lenten Addresses, By H. 


H. Henson, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. [Shortly. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. By 


W. E. Ooutins, M.A., Professor of Ecclesiastical History at King’s College, London. With Map, crown 
8vo, 3s, 6d, [The Churchman’s Library. 


WORKHOUSES AND PAUPERISM, By Louisa Twininc. 


Crown &vo, 2s. 6d. [Social Questions Series, 


THE LIBRARY OF DEVOTION. 


Messrs. METHUEN have arranged to publish under the above title a number of books, consisting ehietly 
of the older masterpieces of devotional literature. It is their intention to entrust each volume of the 
series to an editor who will not only attempt to bring out the spiritual importance of the book, but who 
will lavish such scholarly care upon it as is generally expended only on editions of the ancient classics. 

Mr. Laurence Housman has Designed a Title-Page and a Cover Design. Pott 8vo, 2s.; leather, 3:. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Newly Trans- 


lated, with an Introduction and Notes, by C. Bice, D.D., late Student of Christ Church. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By Joun Kesie. With Intro- 


duction and Notes by WatTER Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Ireland Professor at Oxford. 


A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. By J. W. Sransrivcs, M.A., 


Rector of Bainton, Canon of York, and sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 


NINE POPULAR NOVELS. 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 

THE VINTAGE. E. F. Benson. 

TRAITS AND CONFIDENCES, Emity Law ess. 

JOSIAH’S WIFE. Norma Lorimer. 

LOCHINVAR. S. R. Crockett. 

BYEWAYS. Rosert S. HicuHens. 

A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. Percy WHITE. 

A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. Jane Barrow. 

A DAUGHTER OF STRIFE. J. H. Frxpuater. 

OVER THE HILLS. Mary Finpuater. 
Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW CATALOGUE and BOOK GAZETTE sent to any address. 




















METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTONS’ LIST 
THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS 


Containing Chapters on the Hebrew Patriarchs—The Composition of the Pentateuch—The Exodus out of Egypt—The Conquest 
of Canaan—The Age of the Judges—The Establishment of the Monarchy. 
By the Rev. A. H. SAYCE, 

Professor of Assyriology at Oxford; Author of ‘‘The Egypt of the Hebrews and Herodotos.” 3 

Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. (Just published, 
This is an attempt to write a history of the Israelites, for the first time, from a purely archeological point of view. The history 
is brought down to the disruption of Solomon’s kingdom, and is shown to have formed an integral part of what we have learned from 
recent archeological discovery to have been the history of the ancient East. Reasons are given for rejecting the results of the so- 
called Higher Criticism, and for substituting the historical for the linguistic method in dealing with the Hebrew records. In the 

main, their antiquity and historical character are vindicated, more especially as regards the Levitical legislation. 


THE 


By the Rev. Professor A. H. SAYCE. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
ConTents.—The Patriarchal Age—The Age of Moses—The Exodus—The Hebrew Settlement in Canaan—The Age of the Israelitish 
Monarchies—The Age of the Ptolemies—Herodotos in Egypt—In the Steps of Herodotos—Memphis & the Fayyim—Appendices—Inder, 


“ Professor Sayce has written a charming work, which every lover of Egypt will ]  ‘‘ Professor Sa:ce has a story of singular fascination to tell. Every person 
fiy to. He makes the old Egypt live again with all the vitality of accurate re- interested intelligently in Holy Scripture shouid make it a matter of duty to 
search and of sympathetic explanation ; he has produced one of the most read- | read this book.’—Yorkshire Post. 











able, useful, and instructive books we have ever reai.”—Church Bells. “On the whole, we know of no more useful handbook to Egyptian history 
“Truly a valuable addition to existing works on Evypt.” summing up in a popular form in a short compass the results of Kgyptian re- 
—Western Morning News. search down to the present time.”"—Church Times, 





VINDICATION OF ANGLICAN ORDERS 


In which every Question raised by the late Papal Bull has been fully dealt with Historically and Liturgically. 


By ARTHUR LOWNDES, D.D. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. [Just published, 


This great work, undertaken long before the Archbishop’s answer to Leo XIII., and worked out on thoroughly independent lines, 
may be considered as the reply of the American Church to Leo XIIT. Every sentence of the Bull “ Apostolicxe Curse ” has been care- 
fully examined, and all the arguments for and against the Roman position honestly and fairly stated. ‘The first part deals with 
the Historical Review, and much valuable and new information has been brought to bear on the argument. The second part deals 
with the Liturgical Review, and the Roman position is shown to be defective throughout, even on the very ground they have hitherto 
considered as impregnable. At every point it is shown that the Anglican Church has the true Sacerdotium, and that all the powers 
entrusted to it by Christ are bestowed on the Anglican Priest at his Ordination. The whole of the argument is on Catholic lines, and 
completely vindicates the Anglican Ordinal from all Italian aspersions. 

The Right Rev. H. C. Potter, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of New York, writes:—‘I have been strongly impressed with its excep'ional excellence in many 
anusual respects. Its singular clearness, succinctness, justuess of stutement, and admirable arrangement make it, I think, a work of lasting value. It ought to 
be in the hands of every one to whom our Orders are matters of interest and concern.” 
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